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HAMILTON’S ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC 
Lower Grades Middle Grades | Higher Grades 


HESE Arithmetics supply the kind of arithmetic teaching now 
being demanded of our schools. They interweave the study 

of arithmetic with the pupil’s play and work. They reflect actual 
conditions of modern life by grouping their problems around a q 
common subject. And they definitely help to prepare boys and girls 
to deal with the problems that constantly come up in everyday living. 
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Making Both Ends Meet | 


Once to be thrifty meant to put some- 
thing in the savings bank. Now, for 
most of us, it means coming out even. | 
There is no armistice yet in the war | 
against waste, and the strongest weapon 
in fighting excessive food prices is the | 
making of home and school gardens. | 
| 


GARDEN STEPS 


By ERNEST COBB 


to know about every vegetable crop 


Tells the amateur just what he needs | 
which it is practical to raise. | 


Includes chapters on _ soil, fertilizers, | 
plant growth and insect poisons—also 
on canning and preserving. 


Embodies the results of fifteen years’ 
practical garden experience. 


Start your garden now and 
start it right 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
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(Studies in Methods of 
Teaching in the College) 
Edited by Paul Klapper 


Introduction by President Butler 
Contributions by 31 leading authorities 


College Teaching 


This is the first book issued on this important subject. 


first part deals with History and Present 
Tendencies of the American College, Pro- 
fessional Training for College Teaching, General 
Principles of College Teaching. 


The second part treats of teaching biology, chem- 
_ istry, physics, geology, mathematics, and physical 
| education. 


| 

| The third part is on economics, sociology, history, 
political science, philosophy, ethics, psychology, and 
education. 


| The fourth part deals with English composition 


and literature, the classics, Romance languages, 
and German. 


The fifth part deals with music and art. 


The sixth part deals with engineering subjects, 
mechanical drawing, journalism and _ business 
education. 

Cloth. 600 pages. Price $4.50 
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A New High Record in Map-Making 
NEW GEOGRAPHY: BOOK TWO 


(FRYE-ATWOOD GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES) 


The first textbook to provide a full set of regional maps. 


Not only do 


they cover all continents, but separate maps are included for special 
areas of economic and commercial significance. 


All these maps have been designed for the problem method of study. 


Every map is up-to-the-minute. 


Boundaries are given according to the 


decisions of the Peace Conference and the latest reliable information. 


Book One (New impression, with after-the-war maps and text), by Alexis E. Frye 


Book Two, by Wallace W. Atwood 
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SHOULD TEACHERS AFFILIATE WITH ORGANIZED 
LABOR? 


BY 


MISS OLIVE M. JONES 


Principal, Public School 120, Manhattan; President, Principals’ Association, New York City 


The assumption is that we are ignorant of the 
labor movement. How could we possibly be 
ignorant of it? Why, nine-tenths of us are the 
daughters and sons of laborers! My father was 
a laborer. He holds his union card. He was a 
bricklayer, and he belonged to the first brick- 
layers’ union in the City of New York. There is 
a woman principal in this room today whose 
father was one of the organizers of the first 
typographical union of America. She has all 
his certificates and views it as one of her great- 
est prides that her father held that position, that 
he had such initiative, and that he had the in- 
terest of labor at heart. But she, like myself, 
is opposed to the affiliation of teachers with 
labor organizations. We have heard of the labor 
movement from babyhood. From childhood, 
around the table where we sat for breakfast and 
for supper with our parents, we have heard this 
question discussed. We are, in a sense, part of 
it, because we ourselves are not the children of 
capitalists but the children of laborers. There- 
fore, I feel that we cannot accept the assump- 
tion that we are ignorant of it or that we are 
partisan in our attitude towards it. The as- 
sumption is wrong, and therefore we cannot fol- 
low the argument. 

The real point in this question is indicated in 
the statement that the teachers, if they affiliate 
with the labor movement, will be an effective 
factor in aiding that movement. That very 
sentence contains the real reason why I do not 
believe in affiliation. It is because we are wanted 
and recognized as an effective aid in the move- 
ment that I believe we have no right to join it. 
It has yet to be found out which one of the 
great classes and great interests of this con- 
troversy now going on throughout the world 
has the right side. It is yet to be proven which 
is the fundamental instrument that is bringing 
about the best interests for the peace and har- 
mony and prosperity and well-being of all peo- 
ples in the world. It is because we do not 
know, and because I do not believe that it will 
be known in your life-time or in mine, that I 
feel as strongly as I do that we have no right 
to take sides. We must wait for time to show, 
for history to develop, for the progress of events 
to reveal to the children we are training who is 


right, and, therefore, we have no right to influ- 
ence those children before it is known who is 
right. That would be really partisan action—if 
we used our positicn to exert any such influence 
before the world has proven who is right. 

I believe that we teachers belong to the great 
public. I believe more than that. I believe that 
we have a responsibility towards the public. It 
is not only because we belong to the public that 
we take the position that we must not take sid: 
and join issues, but because we owe a responsi- 
bility to the public, and because the public con- 
tains a large mass of people who belong neither 
to the capitalist class nor to labor organizations. 

I believe in organization. I believe strongly 
in it. I believe that teachers have a right to 
organize as a group, and to organize for their 
own interests, for the betterment of their own 
conditions. That right of organization is in- 
herent in every one of us, no matter what class 
or group we may belong to. We, as teachers, 
have a right to organize for the betterment of 
our condition, and I believe in encouraging the 
idea of organization among children. When we 
organize our glee clubs and our basket ball 
teams and our track teams in the public schools, 
we are teaching those children organization. 
We are teaching it to them every day from 
babyhood. In every school where that kind of 
work is done right, we are teaching them the 
fundamental principles of organization — fair 
play, team work, the rule of the majority, the 
right of expression to the minority. I believe 
that we, as teachers, have a right to have or- 
ganizations founded upon such principles — but 
the point lies right in that word “principles.” 

There are fundamental principles of organi- 
zation that we teachers should follow. The 
trouble has been with teachers’ organizations 
in the past, not that they were weak, not that 
they did not know what they wanted, not that 
they did not have a voice, but that they did not 
express that voice together. That is what is 
the matter with the teachers of America today. 
That is what is the matter with the teachers of 
New York City. They do not understand the 
one fundamental rule of organization, which is 
team work. That has been the real trouble with 
us all these years, not that we needed the sup- 
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port of any outside organization whatsoever. 
We do not. If we would only get together and 
understand fair play and team work, and play 
the game along such lines, we could do as much 
for ourselves as teachers as we could by affilia- 
tion with any organization, much more, indeed, 
than we could do by affiliation with one side of 
a controversy. 

That is my belief on the subject of teachers’ 
organizations. It is because I believe in organi- 
zation based upon sound principles and gov- 
erned by sound principles that 1 am opposed to 
the unionization of teachers as a part of the 
labor party or the labor movement, whichever 
it may be called. I believe that that movement 
violates the rules of organization I have just 
stated. I believe that the great mass of teach- 
ers conscientiously recognize that fact, and that 
the movement has had very little support among 
the public school teachers of America, in spite 
of an active propaganda for it, because the 
teachers do recognize it. The only appeal that 
it has to the teachers is the salary question, and 
right there I want to say that I warn the great 
public of America that unless it very speedily 
realizes the acute financial distress of the teach- 
ing class of America, it will have crystallized 
into action, in a way that can never be recalled, 
the only mode of appeal that the unions have 
to the hearts of the teachers in this city and this 
country. 
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] believe that the union movement violates 
the fundamental purpose of teacher organiza- 
tion. That purpose demands better teachers as 
well as better salaries. No means can be so effec- 
tive in securing better teachers as the standards 
set up by teachers themselves through their or- 
ganizations: better qualifications, better train- 
ing, better service, and better opportunities for 
advancement in their own line of activity, so 
that they need not use their own line of work 
merely as a stepping-stone to go out into some- 
thing else to obtain the opportunities their own 
line does not provide. Nothing can be so ef- 
fective in securing such standards for teachers 
as teachers’ organizations, but the 
union carries with it a principle that violates 
that idea. It would advocate, it has, in fact, advo- 
cated in this city, advancement in salary and ad- 
vancement in position simply on the basis of 
the number of years of service. I am opposed 
to such a basis, and I am opposed to every 
movement that supports it. I believe in the 
raising of standards, and any organization that 
holds a view such as I have just stated about 
advancement in salary or advancement in posi- 
tion, tends to break down standards, because, in 
so doing, it breaks down incentive to ambition, 
it breaks down high character of service, and 
finally, through doing that in the teaching force, 
it makes the teaching force a means of break- 
ing down the moral tone of the community it- 
elf. 


teacners 


THE PLACE OF SAFETY IN EDUCATION 


ay 


There are two principal theories of educa- 
tion, which theories we will have to deal with 
in placing safety and safety material in the cur- 
ricula of the common schools, the secondary 
schools, the technical schools, and universities. 

We inherit the theory of education which is 
theoretical and cultural; principally the training 
of the mind, an ideal conception of education. 
This view of an education is broadly held in our 
country notwithstanding that we are a new na- 
tion and rather a practical people. We inherit 
it from the past and as I apprehend there is 
running through the entire educational thought 
of our country a very strong feeling that as a 
new country we need the cultural values of edu- 
cation to be emphasized for themselves. 

There is also the practical idea of an educa- 
tion; the dealing with things as they are in a 
very concrete and definite way, the endeavor to 
educate boys and girls, young men and women, 
to articulate themselves harmoniously with 
their environment and to deal successfully with 
the practical affairs of life. 

These two theories perhaps could be stated in 


LITTLE, DIRECTOR, 


SAFETY INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


another form something like this: The purpose 
of an education is not to enable one to make a 
living but to live a large, full, and enjoyable 
life. This is the cultural conception of an edu- 
cation. The practical view of an education is 
that it is to equip one with knowledge and 
technique to make a living and to help fulfill 
the ordained mission of the human race, to sub- 
due the earth and all the things which are 
therein and make them contributory to one’s 
happiness and comfort. Now I think if we 
over-emphasize either one of these theories of 
education that we will not have before our 
minds the full object of an education. There 
are values in both of them, the theoretical and 
the practical, the cultural and the popular. 
Education is not only to enable us to make a 
living but to live a life. The object of an edu- 
cation is to develop within one that mechanism 
of thought and power by which he can grasp the 
world of affairs and live in harmonious relation- 
ship with it; and also to grasp the world of 
thought and the abstract principles of truth and 
duty and feel their influence and power. 


a 


You reap what you sow—not something else, but that. The thing reaped is the very thing 
sown, multiplied a hundredfold—F. \V. Robertson. 
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THE LIGHT OR THE SCENERY? 


BY STRICKLAND GILLILAN 


What is an education for, anyway? Is it just to 
give you facts? Is it to bring knowledge or 
wisdom? Wordsworth makes probably the 
finest distinction that has ever been made be- 
tween facts and wisdom when he says:— 
“Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one, 

liave oittimes no connection. 

Knowledge, the rude, unprofitable mass, 

The mere material with which wisdom builds, 

Till smoothed and squared and fitted to its place 

Doth but encumber where it ought to enrich” 

How many of us go grabbing around for 
knowledge without making much of an effort 
to get wisdom along with it! Poor mental 
digestions are always fruitful of unwise tact- 
bins. I know people going around so stuffed 
with facts that one is afraid to tap them pub- 
licly for fear there will be a periect flood ot 
facts inundating the surrounding country, 
drowning quite a number of folks and mussing 
up a lot of others. Yet those very people who 
are so packed with information are as innocent 
of wisdom as a two-weeks’ baby; and as unsate 
to trust with any of the ordinary problems of 
life. 

Facts are handy, of course. A wise person 
cannot help picking up facts, but a person full 
of facts may be wisdom immune for a hun- 
dred years. The cause part of the sketch is 
wisdom. Facts are the unavoidable result. 
Get wisdom and you get both fact and wisdom. 
Get fact, and your wisdom is by no means as- 
sured. 

I had a dream one time. It was that I had 
gone to a Great Personage of some sort—you 
know how vague the details of dreams are; 
how subject to absurd shifting of scene at any 
moment: vet how tenaciously they hold to 
some idea that is sometimes indefinable but 
very real—I dreamed of going to some Great 
Personage somewhere for a great and name- 
less blessing that this Great Personage was 
known to be able to bestow. I did not know 


what the blessing was to be—that is, 1 did not 
know in any way that L could put it into lan- 
guage; vet I was none the less feverishly 
anxious to obtain the blessing, along with the 
other pilgrims who sought the shrine. 

Finally we reached our Mecca. We met the 


Personage. He seemed piffling and disap- 
pointing. He merely lighted a wonderfui 
lamp and showed us things. The things he 
showed us were not particularly beautiful, and 


the show seemed to us a very tame affair. We 
were waiting always for the great something 
that we expected momentarily to be shown. 
but it did not come. It seemed the charac- 
istic disappointment of dreams. 

Then suddenly I saw the face of one of the 
seekers after blessing grow thoughtful. He 
watched no longer the things the Great Person- 
age showed us, but seemed to have his eyes 
focused upon the hand of this person. And 
when at length we were about to depart, dis- 
appointed for the greater part at least; and 
when the Great Personage asked us to select 
for our own any of the things we had seen, we 
were at a loss to know what to select. There 
was nothing especially desirable. But through 
politeness one after another of us mentioned 
various things he had been shown, and were 
gravely given them. But the one person 
whose face I had seen light up with a sudden 
thought asked for none of the things we had 
asked for. He gravely pleaded :-— 

“O Great Being, will you give me the light 
with which you showed us these things?” 

And the Great Personage laughed and 
handed the light to this one wise pilgrim, who 
went away abundantly satisfied. 

Then I awoke. And I knew that the things 
we had been shown with this wonderful light 
were knowledge, and the light by which they 
were shown us was—wisdom. How I envied 
that wiser of the pilgrims! 


A WOMAN’S CLUB CREED ; 


The Woman’s City Club of Cincinnati believes: That Cincinnati is pctentially the best 
city in Ohio; that city planning is more to be desired than greater riches; that education for 
intelligent citizenship is woman’s immediate business; that civic-mindedness is a habit that can 
and shculd be acquired; that civic-patriotism is shown not by what one says with eloquence, 
but by what one does with quiet courage; that the best assets of any city are progressive pub- 
lic schocls, a vigorous and scientific system of public health, and a human program for public 


recreaticn; that women of Cincinnati should corserve the energy generated by the war and 


spend it in Civic Service. 
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port of any outside organization whatsoever. 
We do not. If we would only get, together and 
understand fair play and team work, and play 


the game along such lines, we could do as much™ 


for ourselves as teachers as we could by affilia- 
tion with any organization, much more, indeed, 
than we could do by affiliation with one side of 
a controversy. 


That is my belief on the subject of teachers’ 


organizations. It is because I believe in organi- 
zation based upon sound principles and gov- 
erned by sound principles that I am opposed to 
the unionization of teachers as a part of the 
labor party or the labor movement, whichever 
it may be called. I believe that that movement 
violates the rules of organization I have just 
stated. I believe that the great mass of teach- 
ers conscientiously recognize that fact, and that 
the movement has had very little support among 
the public school teachers of America, in spite 
of an active propaganda for it, because the 
teachers do recognize it. The only appeal that 
it has to the teachers is the salary question, and 
right there I want to say that I warn the great 
public of America that unless it very speedily 
realizes the acute financial distress of the teach- 
ing class of America, it will have crystallized 
into action, in a way that can never be recalled, 
the only mode of appeal that the unions have 
to the hearts of the teachers in this city and this 


country. 
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1 believe that the union movement violates 
the fundamental .purpose of teacher organiza- 
tion. That purpdse demands better teachers as 
well as better salaries. No means can be so effec- 
tive in securing better teachers as the standards 
set up by teachers themselves through their or- 
ganizations: better qualifications, better train- 
ing, better service, and better opportunities for 
advancement in their. own line of activity, so 
that they need not use their own line of work 
merely as a stepping-stone to go out into some- 
thing else to obtain the opportunities their own 
line does not provide. Nothing can be so ef- 
fective in securing such standards for teachers 
as teachers’ organizations, but the teachers’ 
union carries with it a principle that violates 
that idea. It would advocate, it has, in fact, advo- 
cated in this city, advancement in salary and ad- 
vancement in position simply on the basis of 
the number of years of service. I am opposed 
to such a basis, and I am opposed to every 
movement that supports it. I believe in the 
raising of standards, and any organization that 
holds a view such as I have just stated about 
advancement in salary or advancement in posi- 
tion, tends to break down standards, because, in 
so doing, it breaks down incentive to ambition, 
it breaks down high character of service, and 
finally, through doing that in the teaching force, 
it makes the teaching force a means of break- 
ing down the moral tone of the community it- 
self. 
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THE PLACE OF SAFETY IN EDUCATION 


BY R. M. LITTLE, DIRECTOR, SAFETY INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


There .are two principal theories of educa- 
tion, which theories we will have to deal with 


in placing safety and safety material in the cur- | 
the secondary - 


ricula of the common schools, 
schools, the technical schools, and universities. 


We inherit the theory of education which is. 


theoretical and cultural; principally the training 
of the mind, an ideal conception of education. 
This view of an education is broadly held in our 
country notwithstanding that we are a new na- 
tion and rather a practical people. We inherit 
it from the past..and as I apprehend there is 


running through the entire educational. thought . 


of our country a.yery strong feeling that:as a 
new country, we-need the cultural. values: of edu- 
cation to be. emphasized for themselves. 


There is also ‘the practical idea of an educa- 


tion; the dealing with things as they are in a 
very concrete and definite way, the endeavor to 
educate boys and girls, young men and women, 
to articulate themselves harmoniously with 
their environment and to deal successfully with 
the practical affairs of life. 

These two be Stated in 


.-another form something like this: The purpose 
of an.education is not to enable one to make a 


living but to live a large, full, and enjoyable 
life. This is the cultural conception of an edu- 
cation. The practical view of an education is 
that it is to equip one with knowledge and 
technique to make a living and to help fulfill 


_ the ordained mission of the human race, to sub- 


due the earth and all the things which are 
therein and make them contributory to one’s 
happiness and comfort. Now I think if we 
over-emphasize either one of these theories of 
education that we will not have before our 
minds the full object of an education. There 
are values in both of them, the theoretical and 
the practical, the cultural and the popular. 


Education is not only to enable us to make a 


living but to live a life. The object of an edu- 
cation is to develop within one that mechanism 
of thought and power by which he can grasp the 
world of affairs and live in harmonious relation- 
ship with it; and also to grasp the world of 
thought and the abstract principles of truth and 
duty and feel their influence and power. 


You: soap The thing reaped is the very thine 
sown, multiplied a hundredfold.—F. W. Robertson. 
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THE LIGHT OR THE SCENERY? 


BY STRICKLAND GILLILAN 


What is an education for, anyway? Is it just to 
give you facts? Is it to bring knowledge or 
wisdom? Wordsworth makes probably the 
finest distinction that has ever been made be- 
tween facts and wisdom when he says:— 
“Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one, 

Iiave ofttimes no connection. 

Knowledge, the rude, unprofitable mass, 

The mere material with which wisdom builds, 

Till smoothed and squared and fitted to its place 

Doth but encumber where it ought to enrich.” 

How many of us go grabbing around for 
knowledge without making much of an effort 
to get wisdom along with it! Poor mental 
digestions are always fruitful of unwise fact- 
bins. I know people going around so stuffed 
with facts that one is afraid to tap them pub- 
licly for fear there will be a perfect flood of 
facts inundating the surrounding country, 
drowning quite a number of folks and mussing 
up a lot of others. Yet those very people who 
are so packed with information are as innocent 
of wisdom as a two-weeks’ baby; and as unsafe 
to trust with any of the ordinary problems of 
life. 

Facts are handy, of course. A wise person 
cannot help picking up facts, but a person full 
of facts may be wisdom immune for a hun- 
dred years. The cause part of the sketch is 
wisdom. Facts are the unavoidable result. 
Get wisdom and you get both fact and wisdom. 
Get fact, and your wisdom is hy no means as- 
sured, | 

I had a dream one time. It was that I had 
gone to a Great Personage of some sort—you 
know how vague the details of dreams are; 
how subject to absurd shifting of scene at any 
moment; yet thow tenaciously they hold to 
some idea that is sometimes indefinable but 
very real—I dreamed of going to some Great 
Personage somewhere for a great and name- 
less blessing that this Great Personage was 
known to be able to bestow. I did not know 


what the blessing was to be—that is, I did not 
know in any way that I could put it into lan- 
guage; yet I was none the less feverishly 
anxious to obtain the blessing, along with the 
other pilgrims who sought the shrine. 

Finally we reached our Mecca. We met the 


Personage. He seemed piffling and disap- 
pointing. He merely lighted a wonderful 
lamp and showed us things. The things he 


_ showed us were not particularly beautiful, and 


the show seemed to us a very tame affair. We 
were waiting always for the great something 
that we expected momentarily to be shown. 
But it did not come. It seemed the charac- 
istic disappointment of dreams. 

Then suddenly I saw the face of one of the 
seekers after blessing grow thoughtful. He 
watched no longer the things the Great Person- 
age showed us, but seemed to have his eyes 
focused upon the hand of this person. And 
when at length we were about to depart, dis- 
appointed for the greater part at least; and 
when the Great Personage asked us to select 
for our own any of the things we had seen, we 
were at a loss to know what to select. There 
was nothing especially desirable. But through 
politeness one after another of us mentioned 
various things he had been shown, and were 
gravely given them. But the one person 
whose face I had seen light up with a sudden 
thought asked for none of the things we had 
asked for. He gravely pleaded :-— 

“O Great Being, will you give me the light 
with which you showed us these things?” 

And the Great Personage laughed and 
handed the light to this one wise pilgrim, who 
went away abundantly satisfied. 

Then I awoke. And I knew that the things 
we had been shown with this wonderful light 
were knowledge, and the light by which they 
were shown us was—wisdom. How I envied 
that wiser of the pilgrims! 
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That Cincinnati is pctentially the best 
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and shculd be acquired; that civic-patriotism is shown not by what one says with eloquence, 
but by what one does with quiet courage; that the best assets of any city are progressive pub- 
lic schools, a vigorous and scientific system of public health, and a human program for public 
recreation; that women of Cincinnati should corserve the energy generated by the war and 
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HELEN TAFT 
BY MARION T. COLLEY 
[In the Green Book Magazine.] 


A visit to President Helen Taft of Bryn Mawr, 
the youngest college president in the world, 
sets you dreaming, prophesying. If the next 
few years in the life of this unusual young woman 
are as rich in accomplishment as_ those 
have elapsed since her father left the White 
House in 1913, what goal may she not have 
reached by—let us say 1925? 

During the last seven years no one has had to 
ask: ‘What has become of Helen Taft?” In- 
stead it has been difficult to keep track of her 
numerous achievements. Within that brief 
period she has completed her education at Bryn 
Mawr, won the degree of M. A. at Yale, served 
two years as-Dean of her Alma Mater; and now, 
at twenty-six, the age when most girls are just 
starting out in life, President Helen stands at 
the head of her profession. 

She seems to be one of those remarkable peo- 
ple who know instinctively and positively what 
they want to do, and without shilly-shallying pro- 
ceed to go after it by the most direct route. It 
was just after she went to New Haven to live, 
when she was only eighteen, that she confided 
to a girl friend that a life devoted solely to soct- 
ety would never satisfy her. “The thing that 
I should like most to do,’ she said earnestly, 
“would be to go back to college, finish my edu- 
cation there and then devote myself to work of 
that kind.” 

The change that has taken place in her within 
these last years is little short of miraculous, for 
the immature, reserved, rather shy girl of that 
time thas been transformed into a vivid young 
leader, well fitted to inspire and mould the lives 
of the host of girls about her—many of them 
but little younger than herself. 

After seeing her against the tranquil, dignified, 
lovely background of the college over which she 
presides, you find yourself unconsciously quoting 
Kipling and those other bards who have pro- 
claimed the blessedness of the mortal who has 
found his work; for it is impossible to be with 
her five minutes and not be fired by a sense of 
her fine content—a content that comes from the 
fact that she is finding in her work ‘at ‘present 
every opportunity to give herself fully and to 
grow. 
is absolutely fair and square,” said Mrs. 
H., a-life-long friend of hers, “and mercy knows 
she has had occasion to prove these traits more 
than once since she has been at Bryn Mawr.”’ 
Then she explained that among the college stu- 
dents there have been several girls who were the 
daughters of cabinet ministers during President 
Taft’s adininistration. .., “Some of these young 
ladies imagined at first that because of auld 


which * 


better, for Helen very gently but clearly let thein 
understand that she did not tolerate partiality 
on any grounds.” 

Miss Taft is a stanch advocate of the right of 
women to enter all professions and all fields of 
labor, and she is quoted as saying that “men do 
not yet realize how greatly they themselves need 
the help of women, but within the next ten years 
they will have learned to understand, and women 
will be summoned to take part in all great ques- 
tions and movements of the world.” 

Helen Taft was one of the first people of in- 
fluence to take up the cudgels in behalf of the 
underpaid professors and she is now enthusi- 
astically campaigning for better salaries for her 
own faculty. On the occasion of her first ad- 
dress on this subject at Bryn Mawr, feeling that 
she was in the bosom of her family, as it were, 
she let herself go, spoke out her mind and had 
a splendid time doing it. In concluding, she 
said: “If the wealthy classes of the United 
States refuse to support the professors, I feel 
that they are well justified in organizing and 
striking.” But what was her consternation to 
find, a few days later, that this sensational line 
had been lifted abruptly from the body of her 
address and published broadcast over the 
country. 

The immediate consequence of its appearance 
in print was a hurried trip to New Haven on the 
part of most of the star reporters from the New 
York newspapers to find out what ex-Presiden: 


William Howard Taft thought of his daughter’: 


utterance. In the interview which he gave out 
Mr. Taft talked all around and under and over 
the subject and most masterfully and marve!- 
ously evaded any expression of opinion whatever 
regarding it. When asked what she thought of 
his interview, President Helen laughed. “I 
don’t think anybody in the world could accuse 
Dad of being a radical,” she said. 

Last summer Miss Taft was one of a number 
of well-known American educators who made a 
tour of England, France and Italy with the ob- 
ject of establishing educational relations with 
other countries. And it was while she was o2 


this journey that she was paid a genuine com- 


pliment. 
“Of all the American women whom we have 


-ever met, none impressed us as has Miss Taft,” 


one of the learned doctors of a famous college 
wrote to acquaintances in this country. “Her 


visit was productive of as much good to us as 
_at, could, possibly have been to, her. 


All 
that she said was ‘pertinent and to the point. 
“She made us*see many things in a new light, and 


tions made by her. ‘She has what few salleze 
“presidents: vision» and venthusi- 
asm,’ 


Helen Taft always led a soft of 


acquaintance they would’ be treated in some éxisténcé." “She was only 


measure as privileged characters,” Mrs. H. con- 
tinued, “but after their first offense they learned 


her father became first. governo £ the Philip- 


fy 


pines, and she simultaneously : a hte e princess ia 
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an island kingdom.. Then, when she was stiil 
scarcely more than a child, she was summoned 
from Bryn Mawr in her sophomore year to as- 
sume the role of hostess at the White House; 
and owing to her mother’s continued ill-health 
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Helen was virtually official mistress of the execu- 
tive mansion most of the time during the last two 
years of her father’s administration. And now, 
by her own ability, she is making an enviable 
place for herself in this country. 


FROM CLEVELAND, 1895, TO CLEVELAND, 1920 


BY C. P. CARY 


> State Superintendent of Wisconsin 


Twenty-five years ago the Departmemt of Su- 
perintendence held its meeting at Cleveland. 
It was the first meeting of the kind I ever at- 
tended and by all odds the best and most in- 
-spiring. Before the reader assumes that. my 
high estimate of this meeting was due to youth- 
ful enthusiasm it would be well for him to turn 
to the proceedings of the N. E. A. for the year 
1895. That was the year that Dr. Harris pre- 
sented his famous report on the correlation of 
studies in elementary education: This report 
with the discussion that followed it occupies 
something like sixty-five pages. This report was 
the centre of interest, notwithstanding the fact 
that there were other important reports and 
addresses. There were no section meetings at 
that time and the general sessions were com- 
paratively small. 

It chanced that on my way to Cleveland I 
stopped in Chicago to visit Colonel | Parker’s 
normal school. He took me into his office and 
showed me an advance copy of the Educational 
Review, containing the report of the committee 
of fifteen. He declared Dr. Harris’ part of it 
was antiquated, mediaeval; that he talked in 


terms of the trivium and quadtivium, and that 
he and the Herbartian group were going down 


to Cleveland to “do him up.” Dr. Harris at 
that time was my educational idol, as indeed he 
was of thousands of others. 1 had been busy 
for fifteen years reading everything that he had 
written and, if possible, everything that he had 
ever read. I was a devoted student of the Journal 
of Speculative Philosophy and was, therefore, 
anxious to witness the fray and was, of course, 
exceedingly partisan, especially so as I had never 
taken very enthusiastically to Herbartian peda- 
gogy and psychology. 

When it came time for Dr. Harris to read the 
report of his sub-committee—a report written 
by himself with certain dissenting opinions ex- 
pressed at the conclusion of the report by other 
members of the committee—it was found that 
the situation was embarrassing ; the report was 
too long to be read in full, and most members 
of the association had had no opportunity to 
read it. After the author had been reading for 
perhaps an hour someone suggested that it would 
be well to relieve the reader for a time and en- 
gage in discussion. This was the opportunity 
for the gentlemen who were to “annihilate” Dr. 
Harris. If the reader will turn to the volume 
to which reference has been made he will find 
a report of the discussion and the names of the 


gentlemen who took part in it, but there is no 
hint in this report of the discussion of the ex- 
traordinary dramatic interest of the situation. 

Dr. Harris had moved to the far end of the 
platiorm while the diseussion was in progress. 
When it was finally determined that he should 
continue his reading he started across the plat- 
form slowly, wiping his glasses and answering 
his critics. I think that all he said could be 
compassed in two or three sentences, but the 
audience went wild with enthusiasm. I never 
have seen it equaled anywhere at any time. The 
applause continued fully five minutes by the 
watch. This certainly, for arn academic discus- 
sion, was going the limit. It was an ovation. 
I think I can recall almost identically his words. 
They were these:— 

“My friend, Colonel Parker, sitting beside an 
open window in his study on a June morning, 
surrounded by volumes containing the thouglit 
of the sages and philosophers of all ages,— 
Plato, Aristotle, Kant, Hegel, and the rest,— 
would turn his back upon this profound thought- 
provoking literature and go chasing after the but- 
terfly that chanced to flit by his window. And as 
for Herbart, I cannot accept him as my guide 
for the reason that he ignores the freedom of 
the will—yes, even the will itself, that part of 
the human mind which executes the thoughts 
and desires of the human race.” 

The opposition was routed, horse-foot and 
dragoon. I remember the scene almost as well 
as if it had been yesterday. [ also remember 
that with the exception of Co!onel Parker none 
of the men who were thus overwhelmed appeared 
again at any of the sessions. Dr. Harris was 
probably at his best at this meeting, though he 
was always a commanding figure and was tru!y 
a national educational leader. Since his day 
we have had leaders but no leader. 

Nevertheless, the Cleveland meeting marke 
a turning point in educational discussion. The 
Herbartians from that time on, for a -number 
of years, occupied the centre of the stage and 
made some valuable contributions to education. 
Today ‘we rarely hear the terms that were so 
much in the air at that time,—apperception, 
correlation, formal steps of instruction have 
largely gone from our vocabulary. This, how- 
ever, does not mean that such discussions were 
fruitless or unprofitable. Whatever was valu- 
able in Herbartian pedagogy has woven itself 
into the tissue of our thinking. Prior to the 
Cleveland meeting and at that meeting educa- 
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tional discussions were largely philosophical, 
ethical, idealistic and, be it admitted, a good deal 
up-in-the-air. Let me quote a sentence or two 
from the proceedings to illustrate the point. 

“The most ample knowledge of pedagogical 
philosophy will cause variable demonstrations, 
modified by conditions and temperaments.” This 
by serious-minded and noted.city superin- 
tendent. The same man said: “With him whose 
line of effort is along that of training the mind, 
whose art includes all the divine relations and 
attributes of the human soul, who deals only 
with the immaterial, no testing is possible, no 
human judgment is competent.” | 

Once more: “There was the presence of 
noble souls, children growing in spiritual per- 
ceptions, little ones reaching out to touch the 
hem of her gown. It seemed almost that virtue 
entered into the little ones as they touched the 
hem of her garment.” 

In the past twenty-five years philosophy has 
been relegated to the background. Our young 
men today, corresponding with the Herbartians 
of that day, are busy studying and preparing 
standard tests and are busily discussing educa- 
tional achievement as thus measured. There 
was no dominant note at Cleveland in 1920. 
There was an absence of philosophy, to a large 
extent an absence of the idealism and mysticism 
of twenty-five years ago, and absence of any 
adequate discussion of sociology in connection 
-with education. There was present a spirit of 
uncertainty as to the future. Today we do not 
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ally I believe that the battle for public education, 


adequately financed and. rationally managed, 


will be fought out in the next decade. We shall 
probably know by that time whether America 
will have a democratic school system on a high 
plane of efficiency where rich and poor alike are 
educated, or whether we shall furnish cheap 


teachers, cheap equipment, and a brief period of 


training for the children of the many, while the 
children of the favored few attend private institu- 
tions, designed to meet thesneeds, real or as- 
sumed, of those they serve. If the public wi'l 
say, and back up its saying with abundant funds, 
that we must have high-grade schools for the 


children of all the people, we are on the high 


road to success as a democratic society; other- 
wise we are not headed that way. Whether the 
individuals who attended the Cleveland meeting 
looked upon the educational situation opti- 
mistically or pessimistically largely depended 
upon their temperament. So far as any real ad- 
vance is concerned it seemed at the Cleveland 
meeting to rest with those who are studying and 
applying tests and measurements. This is ex- 
cellent as far as it goes and worthy of all encour- 
agement. It should never be forgotten, how- 
ever, that a great educational leader must be 
fundamentally a philosopher. It was a_pro- 
found study of philosophy, together with a giant 
intellect, that made Dr. Harris the idol and 
leader in 1895. It is the same sort of thing 
that has made John Dewey an educational leader. 
Our young men who have the largest ambitions 


for the future should not forget this in laying 
know what a decade will bring forth. Person- their plans for success. 


REPORTS AND DOCUMENTS 


GARY TEACHERS’ FEDERATION 

Bulletin No. 1, issued by local No. 4, American 
Federation of Teachers, deals with the subject of 
teachers’ salaries, and presents in a new and 
striking manner the absolute and immediate need 
of greatly increased salaries for the teachers of 
America. The Gary teachers claim that the fail- 
ure to do justly by the men and women is not 
the result of a set purpose to underpay, these 
servants of the people, or even of a thoughtless 
indifference to their welfare, but is the result of a 
lack of knowledge concerning the facts of the 
case. This little bulletin in twenty-one ques- 
tions presents an array of facts which cannot 
fail to impress the average taxpayer—indeed, 
every taxpayer. The first question is: “Do you 
know that teaching school is the most poorly 
paid business in the United States, when require- 
ments and qualifications are taken into account?” 

Another is: “Do you know that the average 
salary paid to the teachers of the United States 
two years ago was $563.08 a year—an average 
of $10.82 a week?” 

Every one of these twenty-one “Do you 
knows?” is a bombshell thrown into the ranks 
of ignorance regarding facts in this supremely 
important matter. Following the category de- 


does your firm want?” 


scribed is the story of “An Astounding Proposi- 
tion” told as follows :— 

A representative of a publishing firm, dele- 
gated especially to visit college and university 
professors and ascertain what texts they are 
producing or could be induced to write, was 
recently met with the query, “What sort of books 
To this the agent re- 
plied:— 

“We are not in the slightest doubt as to what 
kind of textbooks we want for the near future. 
We want the most elementary treatises that can 
be written. We want A-B-C books. Books 
that pre-suppose a minimum of intelligence on 
the part.of the teachers. Books that will teach 
themselves. In short, fool-proof books. And 
we want this kind of textbooks because we 
realize that with present prices and present sal- 
aries we are going to have to deal with just that 


_tvpe of teacher for the next ten or fifteen years.” 


SCHOOLS OF MARION COUNTY, WEST 
VIRGINIA 


A directory of * Marion County teachers and 
officers for the year 1919-1920 has been issued 


‘and contains the names and addresses of super- 
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intendents, principals and teachers, national, 
state and county officers, prepared by 
Homer C. Toothman, county superintendent. It 
is a pamphlet of twenty-six pages—thirteen of 
which are devoted to the directory. , 
consists of nine districts and 164 schools, with 
439 teachers. 

It contains ten pages of very 
photographs. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE SEEKS $3,000,000 


A recent bulletin of the Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege Alumnae committee, appealing for three 
million dollars, with which to raise professors’ 
salaries and improve the college equipment, is 
an earnest, convincing appeal in behalf of this 
old and widely-known institution. It tells of the 
important contributions of teachers, students 
and graduates to the government war service, 
especially of Professor Amy Hughes, who was 
a member of the Council of National Defence, 
and later supervisor of the work of 
women in the manufacture of munitions. 
The’ work of the college graduates in the Labor 
Department won the highest praise for efficiency 
and devotion. Courses in economics and 
sociology are provided which fit the student for 
efficient aid in solving present-day problems. 
The study of labor includes the important 
features of the wage system—the labor of women 
and children, labor legislation and the trade 
union movement. The course in finance covers 
study of corporate securities, principles of valua- 
tion, etc. Attention is also given to teaching 
and actual work in industrial and social fields. 
To carry out these far-reaching aims generous 
help is indispensable. 


READING STATUS OF KANE, PA., SCHOOLS 


A bulletin by H. O. Dietrick deals with ex- 
haustive tests of the pupils of the schools of 
Kane by the use of the Monroe Silent 
Reading System. One test used consisted in 
reading aloud by the teacher to the pupils a por- 
tion of an interesting story, unaccustomed 
words being explained. This interested the 
children in the story, and they were impatient to 
know how “it came out.” At a given signal all 
began to read silently the remaining portion of 
the selection. The time consumed by 
each pupil was noted. Then questions either 
on slips of paper or on the blackboard were given 
and written replies indicated how thorough was 
the comprehension of the children in each case. 
The surprising result was that the rapid reade:s 
were found to have read most intelligently and 
thoroughly. Tests were thus applied in the 
various grades and it was found that again and 
again children in a lower grade were far more 
efficient in silent reading than those in a higher 
grade. Numerous graphic tables show these 
surprising results most clearly. 


THE PORTO RICO SCHOOL REVIEW 
(Revista Escolar de Porto Rico) 
The above magazine, edited by Carey Hickle, 


interesting 


“assistant commissioner 


The county , 
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of education in Porto 
Rico, is published ten months in the year and is 
attractive.in make-up and contents. The Decem- 
ber number contains fifty-six pages—one-half of 
which are in Spanish—and the subjects treated 
in that language are different from the others 
which are in English. In the December issue 
the English articles treat of Teachers’ Salaries 
aud the Law of Supply and Demand, Change, 
Reform in the Schools, The Essentials of 
Democracy, The Manati -Plan of Instruction, 
The Forestry Problem in Porto Rico, The Use 
of Unruled Paper, and The Problem of Dis- 
cipline. The last paper named is by Edwin 
Schoenrich, principal of Guayama High School, 
and will deeply interest any teacher. 


NEW YORK LIBRARIES 


The November, 1919, Bulletin issued by the 
University of the State of New York contains 
thirty-two pages of interesting and valuable mat- 
ter relating to the public libraries of the state. 
Its editors are J. Il. Wyer, Jr., director of the 
State Library; W. R. Watson, chief of Division 
of Educational Extension, and Asa Wynkoop, 
head of Public Library section. The editorial 
notes deal with the matter of state aid for public 
libraries, and present unanswerable arguments 
for increased rather than diminished assistance 
in the great Empire State. Although in twenty- 
five years the libraries have grown from 88 to 
594, the books from 120 to 589 per thousand of 
population, libraries per capita from one _ to 
76,161 persons to one for every 18,382 persons, 
and the circulation from 474 volumes per thou- 
sand persons to 2,823 per thousand, the fact is 
that great advance has occurred in the cities and 
larger towns There are still 628 towns that 
have no library at all—representing a popula- 
tion of 1,250,000 who are entirely deprived of 
library privileges. Moreover, many _ smaller 
libraries lack proper supervision and_ trained 
management, libraries whose circulation is ninety 
per cent. fiction, and second and third grade fic- 
tion at that. The state must render greatly in- 
creased assistance to local resources or the great 
ideal of a free library in every community — will 
never be realized. Interesting papers follow 
Editorial Notes. 

These bulletins are issued quarterly, are free to 
libraries and library boards in New York state, 
but for others are furnished at 25 cents per year, 
or 10 cents per single number. . 


, 


PLANS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
IN NEBRASKA ; 


Bulletin No. 3 issued by C. A. Fulmer, 
State director of vocational education for Ne- 
braska, under the provision of the Federal Law, 
gives in detail the plans for carrying out the 
provisions of the Smith-Hughes ‘Act. 

This bulletin (1919-1920) should prove of great 


value to vocational supervisors and teachers. 
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THE APPLICATION OF SCIENTIFIC METHOD TO 
THE DETERMINATION OF THE CURRICULUM IN 
ARITHMETIC—(IV.) | 


BY G. M. WILSON 


~ 


THE FUNDAMENTAL PROCESSES AND 
FRACTIONS. 

The weight of the four fundamental processes 
should be further increased by adding to them 
the scores for accounts. Accounts involve 
chiefly addition, but some multiplication, and oc- 
casionally subtraction. It is true that the fun- 
damental processes are ‘involved _in all other 
processes, but a detailed examination of ac- 
counts as they appear in this study convinces 
the author that this process is an exception, and 
its score should properly be added to the score 
for the fundamentals. 

Of the 4,416 addition problems, 79 were 
one-place (i. e. involved only addends 
less than 10), 2,143 were two-place, 1,655 were 
three-place, 467 were four-place, 66 were five- 
place, and 6 were six-place. A problem was 
scored on the basis of the largest addend. Two- 
and three-place problems are most numerous. 
United States money is present in almost every 
problem and either buying or selling is in- 
volved. This means, therefore, that there were 
few transactions in which all the articles in- 
volved were less than ten cents in value, that 
in the largest part of them (48.5 per cent.) the 
most costly article was valued at over ten cents 
and less than $1.00, that values ranging from 
$1.00 to $9.99 were numerous (37.5 per cent. of 
all), but that values over $10, $100 and $1,000, 
respectively, in which cents were also involved, 
were increasingly rare. The occurrence of 
six-place addition problems is less than two per 
1,000. There are but six of them in the entire 
study. 

The simplicity of the addition problems occur- 
ring in adult activity as revealed by this study is 
in marked contrast with the addition work ap- 
pearing in many schools and arithmetic texts. 
Considering the infrequency with which five- and 
six-place additions occur in the business relations 
of adults, it is doubtful if the schools are justi- 
fied in imposing a large number of such problems 
upon children. Not only should we question our 
schoolroom practices and re-examine our text- 
books, but we should hesitate to class as “stand- 
ard” an addition test which does not conform 
measurably to the addition needs of adults. 

The data tabulated on subtraction, multiplica- 
tion and division shows that these processes, in 
the matter of simplicity, follow along the lines 
indicated by the tables on addition. In subtrac- 
tion, the subtrahend seldom exceeds three places. 
In multiplication, a- one-place multiplier makes 
up 53 per cent. of all problems. Of the remain- 
ing problems the two-place multiplier makes up 
39.2 per cent. In division, the divisor is most 
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frequently two-place, next frequently one-place, 
and only a single problem in the entire list in- 
volves a divisor of five places. Eighty-three per 
cent. of the division problems have a divisor of 
either one or two places. The data with refer- 
ence to fractions seems so significant that it is 
reported somewhat in detail. 

Fractions.—When this study was first started 
a general scheme was arranged for the scoring 
of fractions. It soon became evident that the 
list of fractions would not be very extended, and 
that every fraction could be scored. A total of 
1,974 fractions occurs in the entire study. Few 
problems contain more than a single fraction. A 
fraction occurs in every eighth problem, gen- 
erally speaking. The fraction } makes up almost 
two-thirds (65.3 per cent.) of all. The first ten 
fractions total 1,881 and constitute 95.5 per cent. 
of all. The entire list contains only fifty frac- 
tions; and of these twenty-one occur but a single 
time in the entire study. The following gives a 
brief explanation of the occurrence of some of 
the least common of the fractions :— 

6-100, size of hole to be drilled, reported by a 
machinist; 5-32, width of bolt thread, reported 
by a factory foreman; 1-32, 1-24, 1-18, involved 
in the division of an estate, reported by an at- 


torney; 17-25, 9-15, 5-12, reported by a factory 


foreman in a problem involving successive lifts 
by a hydraulic lifting jack; 7-16, buying round 
iron, diameter 7-16, reported by a blacksmith; 
7-12, two problems, one relating to sale of eggs, 
the other reported by a marker in an overall fac- 
tory. Most of the fractions reported are quite 
surely involved in real situations. 
Taking fractions as a wnole as shown in this 
study, there is no escaping the conclusion that 
the work in fractions can be greatly simplified 
and still meet adequately the demands of busi- 
ness practice for the great mass of the popula- 


‘tion. Near the middle of an intermediate arith- 


metic in a three-book series that is generally 
looked upon as progressive, the following frac- 
tions appear: 12-21, 36-56, 32-45, 54-56, 45-48, 
38-90, 56-61, 39-49, 76-90. Certainly such a list 
of fractions should be carefully scrutinized be- 
fore being assigned to fifth grade pupils. 


PROCESSES NOT APPEARING IN THIS STUDY. 


The processes appearing in this study so few 
times as to suggest their omission from the 


‘arithmetic work of the elementary grades have 


been noted and discussed. They are: Decimals, 
except in United States money ; ‘apothecaries 
weight; partial payments; partnership; square 
root; proportion (really absent); Troy weight 
(really absent). 
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Processes or details which have not appeared 
in the study are: Greatest common divisor and 
least common multiple beyond the power of in- 
spection; long, confusing problems in common 
fractions; complex and compound fractions; re- 
ductions in denominate numbers; table of fold- 
ing paper, surveyors’ table, tables of foreign 
money; compound numbers, neither addition, 
subtraction, multiplication nor division; longi- 
tude and time; cases 2 and 3 in_ percent- 
age; compound interest; annual interest; ex- 
change, neither domestic nor foreign; true dis- 
count; partnership with time; ratio, beyond the 
ability of fractions to satisfy; most of mensura- 
tion,—the trapezoid, trapezium, polygons, frus- 
tum, sphere; cube root; the metric system. 

It would appear to be a safe and conservative 
procedure to recommend omission from the ele- 
mentary work in arithmetic, the processes which 
do not appear at all in such an extensive study of 
adult usage of arithmetic as the present one. 
The few sentences which follow go a step fur- 
ther in that they state the same conclusion in 
positive form. 

If to the four fundamentals and fractions one 
were to add accounts, simple denominate num- 
bers, and percentage, little would be left for all 
the other processes, — so little in fact that it 
seems unfair to give attention to them as drill 
processes in the elementary schools. Some of 
them should receive no attention. Others should 
receive attention only for informational purposes 
or when found necessary‘in the development of 
motivated situations. Not only should certain 
processes be entirely omitted as drill work, but 
other processes should be reorganized in line 
with business usage. This means that situations 
and terms foreign to business practice are to be 
replaced by others more wisely selected. It 
means that the work in the fundamentals, frac- 
tions, simple denominate numbers and percent- 
age is to be greatly simplified. 

The study as it stands, while having some 
sources of error, is believed to furnish the best 
single basis yet available for determining the 
content of arithmetic as it should appear in 
schoolroom practice and courses of study. It is 
evident from this study that many of the tradi- 
tional processes of arithmetic should be entirely 
omitted. It is no longer a matter of mere opin- 
ion. The evidence is clearly at hand. These tra- 
ditional processes have been unusually difficult 
for children, in part, because they have had no 
practical use and so did not connect with experi- 
ence. No school superintendent can longer jus- 
tify himself in imposing them upon little children. 
The burden of proof is in favor of their elimina- 
tion. Even before including these processes in 
the arithmetic work of the commercial course in 
high school their actual business value should 
be established by a survey of the arithmetic of 
the lines of business toward which the commer- 
cial students are looking for employment. 

It should be remembered that this study is 
based not upon child activity but upon adult ac- 
tivity, upon the actual arithmetic needs of ma- 
ture people. If the arithmetic situation revealed 


‘to complete business situations. 


were a very complicated one, there would be rea- 
son for rejecting it since there is such a wide 
difference between child interests and adult in- 
terests. But the situation revealed is a surpris- 
ingly simple one when compared with present 
school practice, and it is asked only that the 
arithmetic required of children be reduced to the 
level set by adult usage. 

The converse of this proposition, viz., that chil- 
dren be taught arithmetic in such a manner that 
more of it shall carry over as a useful tool in 
adult activity, does not involve more difficult 
processes nor any of the traditional processes 
which this study indicates should be eliminated. 
It does require that after the useful processes 
are learned, or even while they are being learned, 
they be’ used in situations that are real, moti- 
vated, and made a part of the life and purposes 
of the children. Such work will give breadth of 
view, business information, and business experi- 
ence to the limits of child ability. Evidence is 
already accumulating that such procedure will 
insure the carrying over of arithmetic as a use- 
ful business tool in later life, much more fully 
than at present. 

In the simple processes which should receive 
extended treatment in the elementary grades 
a greater degree of accuracy than is now com- 
mon should ‘be secured.’ In the fundamental 
processes and simple fractions letter perfect re- 
sults should be‘attained on problems approximat- 
ing in difficulty those encountered in actual busi- 


ness usage. 


It is doubtful if arithmetic is entitled to the 
large time expenditure which is now allotted to 
it in the elementary grades. In spelling, sinc? 
the work of Ayres and Jones, there is less of a 
“grind,” a reduced time expenditure, and a bet- 
ter grist. So in arithmetic, if the effort is ap- 
plied where it is needed, we may expect a better 
functional result on a decreased time expendi- 
ture. 

On the negative side, this study shows that 
adults do not figure through complete situations, 
such as budgeting the family income, determin- 
ing by careful estimate in advance the desirabil- 
ity of buying a carload of ‘steers and finishing 
them for market, or determining the relative 
advantages of renting or buying city property. 
Work of this kind would not involve more dif- 
ficult arithmetical processes, but it would indi- 
cate a more intelligent application of arithmetic 
| The entire ab- 
sence of work of this character may indicate a 
need which the schools have not formerly met, 
and which can be adequately met only by defin- 
itely organizing large motivated business situa- 
tions for public school work. If the present 
time expenditure in arithmetic is to be main- 
tained, certainly an increasing proportion of the 
‘time should be given to work of this character as 
we go from intermediate to upper grades. 

Throughout this study the suggested applica-~ 
tions to school work have been to the course in 
arithmetie for the elementary grades, This is q 
‘safe limitation. The study shows the arithme- 


tic needed by the masses, the ninety-five per cent, 
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of the population. It does not attempt to an- 
alyze the specific requirements of different busi- 
ness and commercial pursuits.- The arithmetic 
needed for such work is usually learned in the 
business, or is taught in special courses in busi- 
ness colleges and commercial high schools, or in 
schools of technology and engineering. Such 
usage may form a proper basis for a consider- 
able part of the content of the arithmetic course 
in the commercial high school; it certainly should 
not form the basis of the elementary course ex- 
cept.as pupils are led into selected phases of 
business practice through motivated problems. 
That arithmetic is necessary in order that peo- 
ple may develop ideas of magnitude and be able 
to comprehend number ideas as' encountered in 
the daily papers, magazines, etc., is a common 
notion. Arithmetic doubtless is helpful here, but 
it should be remembered that the masses got 
along for centuries without any.arithmetic, that 
it was not introduced into the first grammar 
scheels of our own country, and that it was not 
required for college entrance until 1745 (Yale). 
While not denying other values, — disciplinary, 
cultural, development of magnitude concepts 
needed for general knowledge, — the author is 
willing to express a personal preference in favor 
of business utility as the best single guide for 
the selection of subject-matter in arithmetic for 
the elementary grades, although the establish- 
ment of this point is in no way necessary in order 
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to establish the value of this study. Even those 
who would select subject-matter on some other 
basis will admit the value of knowing the facts 
with reference to adult usage of arithmetic. The 
fact that such usage is much simpler than pres- 
ent school practice puts:the burden of proof on 
those who would continue the present school 
practice. | 

It is not the purpose of the present study to 
determine method, but matter. What matter 
does society and business require? That is the 
first and great question. Readjustment of time 
schedules, revision of curricula, and changes in 
method should follow. All of these are ineffec- 
tual if applied to the wrong subject-matter. 


Final: 
the preliminary report of the writer’s “Survey of So- 
cial and Business Use of Arithmetic,” as reported in the 
Sixteenth Year Book of the National Society for the 
Study -of Education, proceeded in the fall and winter of 
1917 and 1918 to apply the social survey method to a 
study of the curriculum in arithmetic, thus duplicating 
the writer’s study and forming a check for the same. 
The data was gathered in the six states of Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, Texas and California. The 
summary of 8,000 problems, collected by Professor Wise, 
was reported in the October, 1919, number of The 
School eview. Comparison of his findings with the 
findings of the present writer are exceedingly interest- 
ing and the two studies support each other to a sur- 
prising degree even in the minor details. Taking the 
tables giving the lists of fractions, for an illustration, 
the first five fractions listed in this study are the five 
fractions which appeared most frequently in the study 
by Professor Wise. These five fractions in the present 
study total 91.7 per cent. of all occurrences of fractions. 
In Professor Wise’s study they total 92.3 per cent. 
These studies, the one b Professor Wise, the pre- 
liminary study as reported in the Sixteenth Year Book 
and the pon ee study as summarized herewith, re- 
inforcing each other at every point, should go far to- 
ward removing all doubt as to the type of work which 
should form the basis of the curriculum in arithmetic. 


Professor Car] T. Wise, basing his plans upon 
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THE CLEVELAND MEETING 


BY WILLIAM B. OWEN 


The Cleveland meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence was a great success. This was 
to be expected. All such meetings turn out te 
be a*success. Just the coming together of 
the -men and women in American education 
would insure a fundamental return on the time 
and money invested. The program is important 
in itself, but its importance is created by the 
audience. -One hears little that is new in the 
papers and. speeches, but to hear it with 
thousands of other fellow-workers is new. When 
the audience applauds and approves we get a 
valuation of what is heard. The discussion and 
criticism in. the lobby and corridor bring out 
new atid more subtie evaluations. It is the men 
and women together that make the program 
alive and vital. 

The program at Cleveland was good in con- 
ception. It was rather uneven in quality. The 
size of the meeting creates certain rather limiting 
conditions. 
reach and hold the audience. If one reads, he 
must know how. Bagley does this to perfec- 
tion. Then the subject must have general in- 
terest. It must be treated in its main features, 
Such-a meeting is not the place to elaborate 
argument. It is an opportunity for propaganda 
and publicity. That js the very reason why we 
do not want to give up the large meetings, We 


One must have a good voice to_ 


can get the classroom, seminar, the committee 
meeting in college, university, where you please; 
but we want the great issues of American edu- 
cation, greatly voiced, in great meetings. 

It is impossible to summarize adequately the 
results. of such a meeting. There would be 
various legitimate points of view from which to 
estimate them. Three significant features I 
single out as the most promising from my view- 
point, 

1. The renewed endorsement of the Smith- 
Towner bill. It was a good thing to have the 
Smith-Towner bill brought up for review and 
discussion. There were some people who were 
in doubt and dissatisfied. It was right to give 
them a chance for a public hearing. They had 
a fair opportunity and failed completely to con- 
vince. . It can now be said without the possi- 
bility of contradiction that the school people as 
a whole endorse and approve this bill. The 
endorsement was of the greatest value in the 
campaign for the passage of the bill, but it 
was also of far-reaching significance as a prece- 
dent. If the educational forces of the country 
are going to co‘int in state and national legisla- 
tion they must learn how to achieve solidarity 
of opinion and unity 6f action. There is a time 
for difference, for deliberation, for doubt; ~but 
there comes a time for action, Then it is too late 
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to debate. For this reason it was vital that 
no considerable difference of opimion should be 
revealed by the debate and vote on the Smith- 
Towner bill by the educators present at Cleve- 
fand. ‘The bill is growing in favor every day. 
It is goimg to pass. ue 

2. The movement for the re-organization of 
the Department. It is a reflection on the intelli- 
gence of our educational forces that they will do 
business as they do. They have prided them- 
selves that they were free from political influ- 
ences while they have permitted themselves to 
be governed by the most antiquated sort of 
personal politics. They have had spasms of 
virtue in their efforts to put real leaders into 
leadership while they have tolerated a system of 
control that makes leadership impossible. I 
have no opinion about the specific form of the 
new legislation governing the election of off- 
cers of the Department. It may be very good 
or too cumbersome for successful operation. 
The single important fact is that the Department 
has ‘started to get itself organized to do business. 
Once it were so organized, all talk of seceding 


from the association would cease. 


The De- 
partment should put its own house in order. It 


should prove that it can do business. When ‘t 
has achieved this result its members will be able 
to give constructive help in reorganizing the 
whole association. | 

3. Educational tests and measurements are 
here to stay. Absurd claims have been made 
for them in the past. They have been exploited 
in creating, bolstering, and promoting eduta- 
tional standing and prestige. They are really 
in the experimental and formative _ stage. 
Nevertheless, the interest in them is growing. 
They are based on sound scientific considera- 
tions. They are found useful as tools. They 
are being retined and improved. We can look 
forward confidently to a time when we shall. be 
equipped with tests that will determine our 
standards in all our educational activities. We 
shall some day examine, classify, promote, assign 
and educate our pupils by the use of intelligencé 
and educational tests. We are far from that 
day, perhaps, in 1920. But we can move on 
steadily and confidently toward the goal. 


BY ROLAND CORTHELL 


STAGGERING FIGURES. 

Dr. GC. St. Clair Drake, state health director oi 
Illinois, issued in February a statement of the 
actual and economic loss in the state caused by 
communicable diseases for the year ending June 


30, 1919. The total as officially made by Dr. 
Drake is $223,634,515, a per capita aver- 
age of $35.16. The above figures represent the 


ravages of 15 diseases; tuberculosis leading with 
$92,723,000, and rabies ending the list with 
$5,250. Influenza has to its credit (or discredit) 
$73,000,000 and pneumonia $48,000,000 ; then the 
depressing figures drop to typhoid with its 
$2,500,000. In the previous year the average 
loss was $24.67. | Winnebago County leads with 
an average of $90.67, while Bond County suffered 
an average of only $12. Cook County’s per 
capita was $35.64. 
oO 
A NEW INDUSTRY. 

Henri Blin, in La Science et la Vie, records 
the birth of a new industry in Madagascar, viz., 
the production of spider-web silk, which he 
claims is far superior in fineness, strength and 
color to that of the silk worm. The female of 
the specie from which the silken thread is ob- 
tained is about two and three-quarters inches 
long, heavily built, a feeder on other insects and 
living in a sedentary manner. (There are mil- 
lions of these spiders in Tananarivo, the capital 
of the island.. M. Nogue, assistant director of 
the professional school there, buys them at about 
eighty cents apiece and puts them to work. 
Four or five times every ten days they start to 
spin and continue until exhausted; 300 or 
400 yards are obtained from each spinning. 


The threads of a dozen spiders are twisted to- 
gether and two of these strands are again com- 
bined. 
The Merchants’ Association of New York city 


after an exhaustive investigation reports that the 


failure of manufacturers to keep up normal pro- 
duction is not caused by strikes or shortage of 
raw material, but is due to shorter hours, unrest 
among workers, frequent changes of positions, 
unwillingness of the individual to work and in- 
efficiency of labor. , 

Mrs. Pankhurst, English suffragist, deprecates 
the welfare legislation proposed at  Al- 
bany. In this she is seconded by many women's 
organizations in this country. They claim that 
women should enjoy the same freedom as men, 
and that no special restrictions as regards hours 
of labor should be imposed upon them. 

A thirst for knowledge heretofore unknown 
is manifest in England, where crowds follow the 
scholarly lecturers in the British and South Ken- 
sington museums. 

The All-Around Dickens Club of Boston is the 
oldest Dickens Club in the world, having held its 
414th meeting on February %?—Dickens’ birth- 
day. 


During the last fiscal year more than 40,000 
business companies in New York state paid 
taxes of more than $33,000,000—of this sum $6,- 
200,000 goes to the counties and $27,000,000 is 
retained by the state. 
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CHILDS TO SALT LAKE CITY * 

Hon. G. N. Childs, state superintendent of 
Utah, has been elected superintendent of Salt 
Lake City schools ata salary fifty per cent. 
higher than he is receiving as state superintend- 
ent. ‘The inadequate state salary is due to the 
constitutional provision that the salary cannot 
be raised for any one in office at the time of 
the increase. It was imcreased one-third when 
he went into office, but has proved to be 
wholly inadequate. Mr. Childs has seen Utah 
take the lead of all states in the Union in highly 
important educational legislation, and conducted 
the noblest state educational campaign in the 
country in his official term. He has been 


superintendent of a small city, of one of 
the largest counties in_ the state, and as- 
sistant superintendent of ‘Salt Lake. His se- 


lection gives keen satisfaction a and 
professionally. 


EDUCATION OFFERED EX-SERVICE MEN 


As the natural fruitage of the noble work done 
by the Y. M. C. A. during the war in the way of 
educational facilities, clubs, reading matter. for 
the soldiers, etc., it now has formulated an ex- 
tensive and attractive scheme for ministering to 
the educational needs of the soldiers now re- 
turned to civil life. The amnerpriee includes the 
following items :— 

1. Providing honorary scholarships for gen- 
eral and technical education in Y. M. C. A. and 
other approved schools, through correspondence 
courses conducted by the United Y. M. C. A. 
schools and in technical schools, colleges and 
universities. ? 

2. An occupational service 
whereby advice and counsel is given to demobil- 


ized men regarding vocational choice and train- 
ing. 
3. Reconstruction lectures through a corps 
of public speakers on topics of especial moment 
during the period of transition from war to a 
full peace basis. 

4. An Americanization program, including in- 
struction in English, lectures on citizenship, and 
assistance in naturalization, and in 
social education. 

The scholarships will be provided at a cost 
of ten dollars per each 1,000 of inhabitants of 
the various states. It is expected that from 
50,000 to 60,000 scholarships will thus be avail- 
able. 30,000 ex-service men are already enrolled 
in the Y. M. C. A. educational courses. 


HAWAII’S PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The public school system of Hawaii can teach 
some things to our own schools on the “main- 
land,” and all together would seem to have 
reached ideals which those in many states have 
yet to attain. Concentration of administrative 
power has been adopted with most encouraging 
results. Some of the features of the on sys- 
tem are these :-— 

Every school in Hawaii, whether in ‘ie capi- 
tal or the remotest hamlet, has a school year of 
identical length, about 190 days; Tennessee’s 
year is only 121 days, and Rhode Island’s only 
193. 

Teachers with the same qualifications and ex- 
perience are paid the same salaries whether they 
teach in the city or obscurest village. Women 
receive the same salaries as men. All teachers 
are paid for twelve months in the year. Ap- 
pointments, transfers and promotions are all 
controlled by a central beard with the minimum 
of opportunity for nepotism, favoritism and politi- 
cal “pull.” Only the District of Columbia dis- 
tributes its educational opportunities as equit- 
ably. Under the compulsory school law the 
average per cent. of attendance last year was 
94.57, excelling that of any state in the union, 
Oregon coming next with 91.8. 

The Hawatian schools are noted for the ex- 
ceptional singing of their pupils. In 1913 Profes- 
sor Carhart of Pittsburgh, in his report on 
“Music in the Public Schools,” stated that 
Hawaii’s schools offered a better course in music 
than any state in the Union. The capaci- 
ties and tastes of no child are overlooked. 
Democracy in education is Hawaii’s aim. To 
secure it agriculture, shop work and domestic 
science are universally taught. At the close of 
last year 5,982 children were engaged in agricul- 
ture, 1,256 in carpentry, 2,130 in cooking, 248 in 
lace making, 177 in weaving, 5,572 in sewing, 
107 in printing, 30 in machine shop, 85 in laun- 
dry work, and 855 in other hand work. 

Children leaving Hawaii for the mainland are 
invariably admitted to the grade they leave. 
Salary schedules compare favorably with those 
here. Departmental conferences are held. A 
trade school has been established. Security of 
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tenure has been secured. The schools are in 
touch with the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Y. M. 
Cc. A., ete. Four free public kindergartens are 
in operation, Normal school standards have 
been raised.: Teachers’ associations and clubs 
are encouraged. Americanism is emphasized. 
Athletics are looked after by Honolulu director. 


KEMP TO SAN JOSE 


Dr. William W. Kemp, professor of. school 
administration at the University of California, 
is to be president of the State Normal School at 
San Jose. It would not be easy to think of a 
happier combination. The institution is the 
oldest for teacher preparation on the Pacific 


Coast, and offers a peculiarly attractive oppor- 


tunity. It is the only one of the seven state 
normal schools of California that is entirely dis- 
sociated from local conditions. Two are largely 
and intentionally for city service, and the other 
four were established to meet the claims and 
needs of the four sections of the state. 

The San Jose school can continue to be na- 
tional in importance and Dr. Kemp will intensify 
this phase of its importance, for he is one of the 
ablest professional school men of the state, with 
a complete knowledge of all professional condi- 
tions in the state, with an adequate acquaintance 
with the schools and school men of the United 
States. 

Dr. Kemp will have a free hand, abundant op- 
portunity and hearty co-operation. 


CORNELL’S BETTER SERVICE TO 
FARMERS 


The State College of Agriculture at Ithaca and 
the State Experiment Station at Geneva are to 
affiliate much more closely than heretofore. 
Each institution maintains its present organiza- 
tion and functions, but the new arrangement 
makes possible an exchange of work and work- 
ers between the two institutions. The station 
at Geneva has been largely restricted to re- 
search, or investigation, though it has been 
called upon to do some extension work ; the Col- 
lege of Agriculture has combined teaching and 
extension with scientific inquiry into agricultural 
problems. 

Through the new affiliation it will be possible 
for ‘workers at the College of Agriculture to 
have access to the materials and laboratories at 
the’ Geneva station, and investigators at the sta- 
tion can advance their research by means of the 
facilities at Ithaca. The increased opportunity 
for conference thus afforded will remove the 
likelihood of unnecessary overlapping. 

Authorities at Cornell point out that it is ap- 
parent that there will be advantage to the farm 
interests of the state in that the workers at Gen- 
eva ‘can utilize, so far as may be helpful, the ex- 
tension organization at Cornell. It will be pos- 
sible also for the men at the State Experiment 
Station to’ pass on the results of their investiga- 
tions by means of occasional lectures directly to 
the students at Ithaca. 


In one respect the two institutions have been 
working toward the same end, both of them hav- 
ing been engaged in investigation. With a 
closer co-operation in the investigational field 
more intensive and more effective work can be 
done. Unusual opportunities for investigation 
at Geneva will be open to graduate students and 
to the instructing staff at Cornell, and members 
of the Geneva staff can now work at the college 
in connection with problems studied there. 

EDUCATIONAL TREATMENT OF 
DEFECTIVES* 


In the nature of the case there has been a deal 
of camouflaging in the education (!) of defec- 
tives. It is ungracious for outsiders to say this, 
for there is no more devoted class of educators, 
no better equipped school people than in Vine- 
land, and it is most refreshing to have Miss 
Nash and Mr. Porteus call attention to the fact 
that it must be admitted that the problem of the 
right educational treatment of defectives has 
met with only partial solution, that much is 
done with excellent intentions but poor re- 
sults. It is eminently desirable that every per- 
son actively or indirectly interested in the edu- 
cation of defectives should read and re-read this 
pamphlet. It is wholesome and sympathetic. 


*“The Educational Treatment of Defectives.” By Alice 
M. Nash and S. D. Porteus, both of Vineland, N. J. Pub- 
lished by Department of Research, Vineland, N. J. 
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A SIGNIFICANT DEPARTURE 

The New York Evening Post is to magnify 
its educational service by placing W. C. Ryan 
of the Bureau of Education in charge of the 
“School Page,” with an adequate salary and 
budget. Only one paper in New York has 
succeeded in maintaining a good school depart- 
ment, and there is no reason why a city with tens 
of thousands of teachers and literally millions 
of parents should not make it worth the while of 
every daily paper to devote good space daily to 
the school interests. The New York Evening Post 
has many traditions that should enable it to 
function promptly and permanently in this ser- 


vice, and no editor could do this better than Mr. 
Ryan. 


THE SMALL COLLEGE 


When one reads of a university enrollment of 
19,000; of a successful drive for $15,000,000 by 
another; a bequest of $5,000,000 to each of two 
universities; and of $15,000,000 to another, it 
makes the traditional small college look ex- 
ceedingly small, but we ‘have had occasion re- 
cently to give heed to the professional educa- 
tion activity of the students of a very small 


college in Michigan. Albion College does not 
loom large in its enrollment, in its endowment, 
in the salary rank of its professors, but there are 
a few of the school men and women of today 
who owe much to Albion:— __ 

Superintendents E. C. Hartwell of Buffalo; 


A. N. Cody of 


Milton C. Potter, Milwaukee; 
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Flint; Vernon G. Mays, St. Joseph, Missouri; 
Arthur T. Schultz, Alma, Michigan; Joy W. 
Sexton, Lansing; Robert 1. White, Elgin,  Illi- 
nois; Harold Steele, Tucson, Arizona; LeRoy 
W. Stewart, Gwinn, Michigan; Thomas W. 
Cleme, Manistique, Michigan. 

In normal schools: D. B. Waldo, President, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan; Lucius T. Gould, Miul- 
waukee; Ada Norton, Ypsilanti; Smith Burn- 
ham, Kalamazoo; R. Clyde Ford, Ypsilanti; 
Ernest Burnham, Kalamazoo; Charles O. Hoydt, 
Ypsilanti; C. I. Woodley, President, Hunting- 
ton, West Virginia; Webster H. Pearce, Mt. 
Pleasant, Michigan; Clyde C. Lesson, Maryville, 
Missouri; Floyd W. Moore, Kalamazoo; Wright 
A. Gardner, Talequah, Oklahoma. 

In universities and colleges: In Chicago Uni- 
versity, Elliott R. Downing, Forest R. Moulton, 
J. Harlan Bretz; in Johns Hopkins, Arthur C. 
Millspaugh; in Dartmouth College, Lewis C. 
Mathewson; in Wisconsin State University, Don 
D. Lescohier; in Illinois State University, B. 
Smith Hopkins, Edgar J. Townsend; State Uni- 
versity of Indiana, Wilbur A. Cogshall; State 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Charles B. 
Gordon, David B. Lee; New York University, 
Frank A. Fall; Northwestern University, Fred 
E. Clark; Kansas State College, Manhattan, Ar- 
thur E. Wesbrook; Colorado College, Colorado 
Springs, Frank W. Douglas; Denver University, 
Tra E. Cutler, Wilbur D. Engle; Carroll College, 
Ex-President Wilbur O. Carrier; Goucher Col- 
lege, Baltimore, Arthur B. Bibbins; Michigan 
College of Mines, Houghton, Clement E. Rood; 
Port Arthur College, Texas, Artnur J. Price; 
Bangor, Maine, Theological Seminary, John J. 
Martin; Wabash College, Crawfordsville, In- 
diana, James M. Breckenridge; Simpson Col- 
lege, Indianola, Iowa, Clyde W. Emmons; Clark 
University, Atlanta, John Zedler; College of the 
Pacific, San Jose, Fred L. Farley; Albion Col- 
lege, Joel R. Moore, Helen Knappan-Scrippe, 
E. Russell Sleight; Allegheny College, Mead- 
ville, Pa., Chester A. Darling. And by no 
means least in the eyes of the members of the 
N. E. A., Durand W. Springer of Ann Arbor, 
and Gerard T. Smith, long superintendent of 
Peoria, Illinois. This takes no account of 
scores of men and women prominent in high 
school work and of eminently successful city 
principals, nor does it include any graduates 
since 1912. 

Look over this list, which is in no sense com- 
plete, and then as an educator take off your hat 
proudly to the small colleges. 


KENT TO DULUTH 


Superintendent R. A. Kent of Lawrence, Kan- 
sas, accepts the superintendency of Duluth at a 
salary of $6,000. At Lawrence he has been super- 
intendent of city schools and at the same time 
has been the instructor in administration in 
the State University of Kansas. Dr. Kent is a 
Minnesota man, which was a large asset in the 
eyes of the board of education of Duluth. He 
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was for a time associated with Professor Lotus 


D. Coffman in the State University of Minne- 
sota. 


READINGS IN LITERATURE* 


We have thought several times that the best 
possible collection of selections from English 
literature had been selécted for school readers, 
and once more we think so, for again we have 
been enticed into reading by the hour when we 
had no business to waste (?) an afternoon that 
was mortgaged and second mortgaged for really 
important and profitable work. We did not in- 
tend to read, but merely to see if Dr. Dyer and 
Miss Brady had discovered anything new. We 
never decided to read, but we did not decide to 
stop reading, and they say a skilful gambler 
never wanfs a man to decide to play one more 
game, but merely not decide not to play one 
more game; and so we read Edgar Allan Poe’s 
“Purloined Letter.” We thad probably read it 
years before, but if so we had forgotten it. 

We recall a paragraph in Lowell’s “Among 
My Books,” in which he philosophizes upon 
finding on his library shelves a book which he 
was sure he never put there, which he was sure 
he had never seen; but as he opened it he found 
it profusely marked, underlined, annotated as he 
used todotobooks with which he was _infatu- 
ated. So with “The Purloined Letter.” If I 
have read it, as I am sure I have, it was as new 
to me on a January afternoon in Congress Ho- 
tel as though I were a boy again. Then I read 
with. the ardor of youth Tennyson’s “Gareth and 
Lynette.” Then Nathaniel Hawthorne’s mor- 
alized tale “Feather Top,” which I had utterly 
forgotten. Then came Frank Stockton’s “Piece 
of Red Calico”—and by that time I could find 
joy in anything. 

“In Wisdom Hast Thou Made Them ll,” 
from the Bible, appeared the classic that it really 
is. I did not read all of the seventy-five won- 
derful selections, but I read until I did some real 
thinking. 

I thad been intensifying the real things that 
are in field, forest, and garden until I had for- 
gotten that there are creations in literature as 
well as in nature; and while my devotion to na- 
ture will be no less, my appreciation of human 
nature must be no less real than the things we 
make with tools or cultivate with the hoe. It 
was well worth while to enjoy Franklin B. Dyer’s 
and Mary J. Brady’s selections of the classic 
creations from Job and Shakespeare to 
© Henry and Hamlin Garland. 


*“Readi in Literature.” Book Two, The Merrill Readers, Eighth 
Reader. By Franklin B. Dyer and Mary J. Brady. :’ Charles 
E. Merrili Company. Cloth. 415 


San Diego, California, is on the map in capi- 
tal letters. The citizens voted the elementary 
school bonds by a vote of more than four to one, 
and high school bonds by more than three to 


one. Only one precinct in the city voted against 
the bond issue. 
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MEN IN THE PUBLIC EYE 


SIR AUCKLAND GEDDES 
(The new Ambassador to the U. S. A.) 
~ BY JANE A, STEWART 


A tall, spare, forceful professor in McGill 
University, Montreal, was just locking up his 
desk preparatory to his summer holiday in 1914 
when the news of the great war startled the 
world. 

Immediately he cabled his offer of service to 
the mother country, and on its prompt accept- 
ance he returned to his homeland, there to at- 
tain in a few. years a pinnacle of public service 
which few men reach in half a lifetime. 

When he went over he was simply an M. D. 
Now the former professor carries a long line 
of initials behind his name, K. C. B.; C. B.; P. C.; 
M. P., etc., while in front of it they have put 
Hon. Brigadier General and Right Honorable 
Sir. The professor’s desk at McGill and his cir- 
cle of eager students were exchanged for the 
front bench in the British Parliament and an 
equally stimulating class — the group who had 
in charge the enormous task and responsibility 
of conducting the British campaign in the war. 
Big operations were entrusted to him along 
with administrative and legislative powers to 
put them over. 

Now they are sending him to the United 
States as Ambassador, because they feel that 
he is the right man for the place. 

As a professor Sir Auckland Geddes was 
noted as an expert in sociology, in certain 
branches of physiology, and in pedagogy. The 
clearness of his explanations and _ his sincere, 
sympathetic ways attracted his students, whom 
he held in fine discipline by his native dignity 
and poise: 

During his own student days in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh (where he graduated in 
1898) he was especially interested in biology, 
anthropology, embryology, and military science. 
At the outbreak of the Boer War he enlisted in 
the Highland Infantry, but the war ended be- 
fore he had a chance to fight, although he had 
landed in South Africa. This military experi- 
ence, however, was to. serve tater when his 
country was in need. 

Meanwhile, being just twenty-two, he con- 
tinued his scientific and medical studies. Edin- 
burgh University first got him as demonstrator 
and assistant professor of anatomy. Later he 
went to the London Hospital and to the Royal 
College of Surgeons in Dublin. | Then, having 
the western fever, he accepted the post of pro- 
fessor of anatomy at McGill University, Mon- 


treal. This university, which in Canada is sec- 
ond only to Toronto University in the number 
of its students, was the centre of student re- 
cruiting and training in Canada during the war, 
and the first Canadian university to respond to 
the call for troops for overseas service. 

That Dr. Auckland Geddes has made such a 
success of his part in winning the World War 
is due largely, undoubtedly, to his “school- 
master ways.” He knew how to explain his 
plans, persuasively, precisely, convincingly; 
how to assign tasks, and how to get things 
done. He has never evaded criticism, but has 
met his opponents openly and won them by his 
honesty and lucidity. The patience and poise 
of the school teacher have helped. Then, too, he 
has the inborn determination and doggedness 
of his Scottish forebears; a rapid grasp of es- 
sential facts; the virility of the athlete; a big 
capacity for work; a deep and happy sense of 
humor, and a keen insight into human nature. 
All these qualities explain how the university 
professor became so suddenly so high and po- 
tential a factor in world democracy. 

Dr. Geddes was not trained for public life 
and he has had no previous experience in poli- 
tics or statecraft. His father, Auckland Camp-_ 
bell Geddes, was a railway engineer, who had a 
great deal to do with building railroads in India. | 
His brother, Sir Eric Geddes (the first Lord of 
the Admiralty) is also a railroad expert. A 
relative, Dr. Patrick Geddes of Edinburgh, is a 
widely known biologist. 

What will please America and the diplomatic 
circles of Washington is the unpretentious sim- 
plicity of this academic, war-made British 
baronet. He has the utmost ease of manner and 
a deliberate, thoughtful way, combined with a 
scintillating humor and a fine gift of expres- 
sion. He will continue the tradition of excel- 
lent speaking which has belonged to the British 
Embassy from its earliest days. He talks 
smoothly and clearly, and never too rapidly. Al- 
though he is one of the greatest hustlers and 
hardest workers of the British war campaign, 
his manner has no trace of haste, and it is said 
of him that though he has “pedagogic ways,” 
which those associated with him have had to 
get accustomed to, there is nothing of the 
pedant about Sir Auckland Geddes, and it is 
fully expected by those who know his work and 
worth that this sincere, sturdy, whole-hearted, 
unaffected Briton will add another page to the 
better annals of the world’s diplomacy, as Am- 
bassador to the United States. 


o> > 


The future will be just what we make it. Our purpose will give its character, 


resolution is one’s prophecy.—0, 5, Marden, 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


COMMENDATION OF TEACHERS. 


One result of the campaign now in progress for the in- 
crease of teachers’ salaries will undoubtedly be a higher 
appreciation, on the part of the public, of the service 
rendered by teachers. By this F mean not simply, or 
mainly, that appreciation which is expressed in financial 
compensation, but that broader and deeper appreciation 
which recognizes the true nature and far reaching in- 
fluence and value of that service, in shaping character 
and life. 

It is undoubtedly true that teachers’ salaries will never, 
as a rule, equal salaries for service in the commercial 
world, for the public always have, and always will pay 
more for the things which are seen, which are material, 
than for the more hidden things which are intellectual 
and spiritual. 

But the teacher’s task or sphere of activity is to be 
henceforth regarded, as it has not been in the past, as a 
profession rather than an occupation. We deplore the 
shortage of teachers and the withdrawal of many from 
the ranks to enter business positions. But this is not 
altogether an evil, since it will tend to make the body of 
teachers more distinctly and fully a professional body, 
choosing and continuing in that service, not so much as 
a means of earning a livelihood, as because of love for 
the work, which is the true professional spirit. 

But even though teachers are more and more actuated 
by that spirit, and even though the people have a clearer 
and truer conception of the real nature of the service 
rendered by teachers who manifest that spirit, there is 
likely to be a great lack on the part of the people in the 
expression of appreciation. 

There are school systems, not a few, where the idea of 
taskmaster prevails. The superintendent or supervisor 
is a taskmaster to see that the teachers under his juris- 
diction perform their duties. And the teachers are, in 
like manner, taskmasters over their scholars. In one 
instance, under such a system as this, a superintendent 
reproved a teacher for saying “thank you” to a scholar 
for performing a simple service which she had requested. 

For five years the writer had supervision of the 
schools in a neighboring town, where a rigid system of 
this sort had been in vogue. One afternoon, at the close 
of school, a few words of commendation were spoken to 
a teacher who was doing excellent work. It was later 
reported that when she went home from school that af- 
ternoon “the earth was not good enough for her to walk 
on,” and that as she came bounding into the house in a 
joyous manner, and was asked the occasion of her joy, 
she stated that she had taught in that town and that 
school for three years without receiving from superin- 
tendent, parent, or citizen, a single word of appreciation, 
but that the new superintendent had, that afternoon, 
commended her work. 

One would like to think of this as an exceptional case, 
but without a shadow of doubt multitudes of teachers, 
who are doing excellent work, rarely hear words of com- 
mendation. We take it for granted, if we think of the 
matter at all, that they know somehow, if they are not 
criticised, that their work is appreciated. And it is, but 
the expression of appreciation which is “as cold water 
to a thirsty soul” is too often lacking. Let there be no 
fear that commendation will tend to foster a spirit of 
pride on the part of the teacher. 
humbling to a true soul than praise, and at the same time 
nothing more inspiring if truly merited. Let us hope 
that along with increased salaries, better housing and 
home comforts there will speedily come to the teachers 
in our public schools such tangible evidences of the ap- 
preciation of their services as will keep them cheerful 


_ determining the amount of salary each 


There is nothing more — 


and happy, and make their profession, as they think of 
it, and as it is in reality, one of -the noblest and most 
satisfactory in the world. 
W. H. Hall. 
West Hartford, Conn. 


HAS THE “MERIT SYSTEM” MERIT? 
BY MARGARET L. WYMAN 
We are told that the merit system is the fairest way > 
teacher should 
have; and that under it the work of the conscientious 
and efficient teacher receives just recognition, while the 
inefficient and less deserving one receives a less recom- 
pense. 

“Well and good,” you say, “who could justly complain 
of that? Merit should be recognized, should it not? 

My quarrel with the merit system is not with the way 
it reads, or the way it sounds when praised by an ardent 
advocate, but with its working out in the 
where it has been adopted. 

Let us take, for example, the schools in the city of Zz, 
run on the merit system. The city has a number of large 
buildings and consequently a number of principals or 
masters and a large corps of teachers. And, of course, a 
superintendent. 

The superintendent visits the different rooms occasion- 
ally—and often less. The actual deciding of the merit 
of each teacher’s work rests largely with the principal of 
the building. What forms the basis of his recommenda- 
tions for increases for his teachers? Largely persona! 
preference! Perhaps Miss A falls in with his particu- 
lar hobby, which happens to be music or what not. 
Therefore Miss A is recommended for a larger in- 
crease than Miss B, whose work may be much superior 
to that of Miss A, but who has no particular hobby. 

The merit system if administered by a Solomon would 
be ideal. Are superintendents and principals of build- 
ings Solomons? Most decidedly not! They are most 
human I have found, and easily influenced. 

As I have studied the merit system it seems to mc 
largely a system of expediency. It allows the superin- 
tendent to start a teacher at the maximum salary if he 
desires, while others are obliged to toil many years to 
reach it. 

This prerogative of the superintendent, to advance or 
refuse recompense, makes many unhappy teachers; 
causes a feeling of restlessness and discouragement, 
often to the most deserving ones. 

The other method of an automatic increase to each 
teacher seems much fairer. The teacher then knows 
she will receive as much as her neighbor, though per- 
haps she does not “stand in” with the principal or has no 
influential friends in town to look after her welfare. 

What about the unworthy teacher? The question 
then arises: Should a really unworthy teacher remain in 
service? I think if a teacher’s work is recognized as 
good, and she is considered capable enough to retain, 
she should be advanced in salary at a uniform rate. 

In these days when the value of the teacher’s work is 
being widely discussed, and the general public is slowly 
awaking to the need of getting and retaining efficient 
teachers, it behooves all who are interested in the prob- 
lem of education to consider the salary question from 
the average teacher’s point of view. 

It is interesting to observe that in the towns and cities 
where teachers have organized recently and asked for 
larger salaries they have requested a definite flat in- 
crease for each teacher in service. 

The merit in the merit system has been greatly over- 
estimated, I think; and I believe ‘that my feg¢ling in this 
matter is shared by the majority of teachers, 
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THE COLLEGE ENTRANCE 


BY CHARLES H. SAMPSON 
_ Huntington School, Boston 


The college entrance examination will be here ere 
long and John Smith and Mary Jones will, as usual, meet 
it unprepared. Why? Simply because of the prevailing 
desire on the part of American youth to take a chance. 


And a very large per cent. of these. young people will 


fail to pass, blame their teachers ‘or anybody else except 
themselves, and wonder why those who did pass were so 
lucky. There isn’t much luck connected with the college 
entrance examination. 

The time to prepare for the college entrance examina- 
tion in June begins when one enters school the previous 
September. Cramming will not. necessarily result in 
securing the desired end, but the completion of the as- 
signed lesson from day to day is almost sure to produce 
satisfaction for all concerned. 

We all admit that the entrance examination to college 
is not a fair test, in many ways, of one’s ability to pur- 
sue college work, but this method seems to be the only 
one available at the present time that “fills the bill” to 
the best advantage of all concerned. So why criticise it? 
The only attitude to assume is that a given condition 
exists and that it must be met. Nothing is to be gained 
by finding fault. 

We all admit, also, that the college entrance examina- 
tion is given under .trying conditions, but again, these 
can’t be helped and mtist be endured. So why waste 
time and mental energy in complaint? 

The colleges today are filled to overflowing. There is 
no desire on their part to accept anybody. The “cream” 
is chosen. Those who expect to enter institutions of 
higher learning must wake up to the fact that one must 
know what he is-doing to accomplish the task before him 
when the time for examination arrives. 

There is only one sensible slogan to adopt here and 
that is, “Be Prepared.” And the only way to prepare is 
by daily effort. The time to begin preparation is today 
and every day. The examination of tomorrow will then 
be not a thing to be feared, but a thing to be looked 
forward to. 

Is there a boy or girl in our preparatory schools to- 
day who wants to admit that there isn’t red blood enough 
in his or her veins to want to meet atest of mental 
ability. 

Why, then, evade the issue? 


THE OUTSTANDING FEATURES OF THE 
CLEVELAND MEETING. 


The following are the striking features of the Cleve- 
land meeting, as seen by the National Education Asso- 
ciation publicity department and by the staff in the sec- 
retary’s office :— 

1. In every section, department or other group meet- 
ing there was a very definite attempt to outline programs 
of practice instead of merely to discuss educational 
theory. 

2. Throughout the entire meeting there was a very 
definite recognition of the community and nation-wide 
need to increase teachers’ salaries and to improve teach- 
ers professionally, not from the standpoint of teachers 
merely, but from the standpoint of a democracy which 
must rely on education to train its citizenship. 

3. A very definite and clear-cut recognition of the 
need for a federal department of education and for 
federal appropriation as provided in the Smith-Towner 
Bill. 

4. The definite recognition of the need for a complete 
program of physical and health education and well-being 
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as, inclgsive of- the. best that is implied in military train- 
ing ‘and personal’ and community hygiene and sanitation. 

5. A distinctive tendency to support a permanent 
nation-wide program of Americanization under the di- 
rection of trained educators imstead of politicians. 

6. A definite recognition of the immediate need for 
greater democracy in school. management, for wise 
teacher participation in school government, and for a 
democratic reorganization of the department itself. 

7. The very definite recognition of the educational 
value of out-of-school organizations, such as the Boy 
Scouts, the Girl Scouts, Campfire Girls, Junior -Red 
Cross, National Geographic Society, Community Centre 
organizations, and the School Garden Association. 

8. A definite recognition of the educational value of 
all forms of visual education, including objects, slides, 
laboratory experiments, and moving-picture films. 

9. A general recognition of the need to refine greatly 
our present available tests in subject matter and in in- 
telligence, with a growing appreciation of the educational 
value of the plan underlying the army trade and intelli- 
gence tests. 

10. The growing recognition of the necessity for a 


nation-wide organization of teachers on a professional 
basis. 


CONSERVATIVE NEW ENGLAND 


[Staff correspondent of the Washington Herald.] 

New England’s political and social reactions at the 
present time are conservative. It is true that New 
Hampshire’s constitutional convention has _ been 
making changes indicating that her public men 
know that this is the twentieth century, but the 
Granite State is the only one of six that go to make 
up the by no means homogeneous section that dur- 
ing the past two decades has had anything like an 
overturning of. the political and financial combina- 
tions in power since the Civil War; and the fact that 
it has Senator Moses representing it in Washing- 
ton, now indicates a swing back to old conditions at 
Concord. 

New England’s ai to assert today, in anything 
like her former power, that pre-vision and moral au- 
thority in the fields of politics, education, theology 
and social reform is due to many factors. The ex- 
traordinary heterogeneity of her present population, 
rural as well as urban, differing so much as to race, 
creed, political traditions and ideals of independence 
of action, makes it difficult for leaders to emerge who 
can command general support, and it also makes 
equally difficult the formulatior of platforms of ac- 
tion. Literally, centuries of possession of property 
in varying degrees of accumulation, but represent- 
ing huge investments at home and abroad and cease- 
iessly pouring in dividends, have made the descend- 
ants of the original settlers excessively mindful of 
the interests of property as over against the rights 
of persons and fearful of any change in the political 
or economic structure. As for the newer comers (the 
immigrants and their children), their pecuniary re- 
wards have been so great as workers in the highly 
developed industrial structure of society that they 
also have developed few radicals; and the labor 
movement, as compared with its mood in New York, 
Pennsylvania, the Middle West, Chicago and the 
Pacific Coast, by conservative. Moreover most of 
the new settlers and most of the workers, whether 
Irish, French-Canadian, Greek or Slavic, are loyat 
adherents of churches emphasizing the principle of 
authority, and they are docile. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


GREAT DAMAGE BY THE STRIKE. 
It is impossible to describe, in'a paragraph, the 
damage done by the “outlaw” strike. Trans- 
portation, in large sections of the country, has 
been crippled and almost paralyzed; factories 
have been forced to shut down, throwing hun- 
dreds of thousands of workers out of employ- 
ment; food and fuel supplies have been cut off; 
and great populations have been reduced to want 
of the common necessaries of life; and all this, 
by a strike which began without notice and > 
without grievance, and which seemts to have been 
the result of an unscrupulous and well-paid radi- 
cal propaganda, inspired in part by Russian 
agencies, and in part by extreme Communists 
and the I. W. W. Convincing evidence of the 
source and purpose of the strike was submitted 
by Attorney General Palmer at the session of 
the Cabinet on April 14. 
SOME ENCOURAGING FEATURES. 


One of the most encouraging features of the 
crists was the courage and determination with 
which the different railroad brotherhoods 
fought the strike. They soon’ became aware 
that one aim of the strikers was to break down 
the brotherhoods, and put in their place a 
newly-formed, radical organization, which 
called itself the “United Railroad Workers of 
America.” Another encouraging feature was 
the enlistment, in New York City and other 
centres, of large numbers of business men, stu- 
dents and others as “volunteers,” to take the 
places of the strikers and carry on the train ser- 
vice. As the days passed, conditions improved 
materially at Chicago and at other Western and 
Southern points, but remained very serious in 
New York and New Jersey. 

ARREST OF THE STRIKE RINGLEADERS. 


On April 15 the Federal Government acted, 
and arrested twenty-two of the leaders in the 
Chicago strike, including John Grunau, the head 
of the movement, and president and organizer 
of the Chicago Yardmen’s Association. The 
arrests were a surprise, and no attempt was 
made to resist them. The men were charged 
with violations of that part of the Sherman law 
which relates to interference with inter-state 
shipments, and with that part of the Lever act 
which has to do with interference with food and 
fuel. At some points, the effect of the arrests 
was to incense the strike leaders, and to cause 
more men to quit work; while at others, the 
strike showed signs of speedy collapse. 

THE I. W. W. 


William D. Haywood, former general secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Industrial Workers of 
the World, while he disclaimed any conspiracy 
on the part of the I. W. W. for the promotion 
of the strike, outlined the plans which that or- 
ganization had been advocating among the rail- 
road workers for a complete organization of “one 
big union” with the ultimate goal of taking over 
the railroads and operating them. The I. W. W. 


propaganda, he explained at length, aimed to 
wean the railroaders away from all other or- 
ganizations until “the One Big Union would have 
sufficient strength to declare a general-strike in 
all crafts, thus precipitating the crisis through 


which it is hoped the companies would pass into 


the hands of the Union.” There tan be no doubt 

that the persistent pressing of this propaganda 

accounts for the rapid extension of the strike. 
THE RAILROAD LABOR BOARD. 


President Wilson, on April 13, sent to the 
Senate the long-delayed appointments to the 
Railroad Labor Board—three representing the 
railroad managements, three the employes, and 
three the public. The creation of this board was 
absolutely essential to the operation of the new 
Transportation Act, as it is the tribunal which 
is to decide wage questions that fail of settle- 
ment by conferences or separate Adjustment 
Boards. The members of the Labor Board are 
to receive salaries of $10,000 each; and it is re- 
quired that at least five members of the nine 
shall concur in whatever decisions are made, and 
that at least one of the representatives of the 
public shall be among the concurring members. 


REVOLUTIONS IN LATIN AMERICA. 


A revolutionary movement has been started 
in Mexico, through the formal secession of the 
State of Sonora—one of the northernmost states, 
separated from Arizona only by an imaginary 
line—from the Federal republic. Sonora is the 
home of General Obregon, one of the candidates 
for President in the approaching election. 
Chihuahua, a neighboring state, is in a condi- 
tion of ferment; and evidence taken in a tria) 
by a United States Court at El Paso, Texas, 
points to a widespread plot, headed by Villa, for 
fomenting revolution in Sonora, Sinaloa, Lower 
California and other Mexican states. An active 
revolution is in progress in Guatemala; and 
President Cabrera has been overthrown, and 
Carlos Herrera chosen Provisional President in 
his place. 


AN UNUSUAL REQUEST. 


An unusual incident of the revolt in Mexico is 
the request made by the Carranza government 
that its troops be allowed to pass across Ameri- 
can territory in order to attack the Sonora revo- 
lutionists. The request contemplated the move- 
ment of Mexican federal forces by rail through 
El Paso to Douglas, Arizona, where they would 
re-cross the border to attack Hermosillo, the 
capital of Sonora. On the other hand, the so- 
called Republic of Sonora has asked official 
recognition from the Government at Washing- 
ton. The granting of either of these requests— 
the first of which is the more unusual—would 
involve unpleasant possibilities to this country 
of being drawn into and seeming to take sides 
in a quarrel with which it has nothing to do. 


THE “OVERALLS” MOVEMENT. 


The “overalls” launched 


movement, some 


a 
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weeks ago as a protest against the high cost of 
clothing, seemed like a joke at first, but it has 
taken on a more serious aspect as one com- 
_ munity after another, in all parts of the country, 
has formed “overalls. clubs,” composed of busi- 
ness men, professional men, college students, 
clerks and others. The other day a Congress- 
man appeared in the House in overalls; in 
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.. Cleveland, in the Court of Common Pleas, the 


judge, prosecutors, sheriffs, clerks 
were all in overalls; in a number . of college 
towns professors as well as students have 
adopted the new costume; and in New York and 
some other cities there have been enthusiastic 
overall parades. 


and bailiffs 


NAVY MORALE TIMES PEACE 


BY COMMANDER Cc. B. MAYO, U. 8. N. 
[Selected.] 


On November 15, 1918, four days after the 
signing of the armistice marking the end of the 
heavy fighting in the great war, steps were taken 
to lay the foundation of an organization which 


would conserve the work of the great 
welfare organizations and of the Navy 
Department Commission on Training Camp 
Activities for sailors and marines. it 


was realized that the work of these organiza- 
tions had been a great factor, not only in main- 
taining the morale of the men during the days 
of conflict and trial, but also in promoting clean 
thinking and clean living in the naval ‘service. 
There was a very decided feeling that this work 
should not be allowed to lapse, that. the ground 
gained should be organized, and that. the men 
happily out of danger from the enemy across the 
waters should receive adequate aid in combating 
those enemies of right living which never lay 
down their arms. It was further realized that 
the great welfare organizations would have 
neither the funds nor the personnel to continue 
this work and that of necessity the greatest 
progress could not be made by any organizations 
working from the outside. By what agency, 
therefore, could such a work be most efficiently 
carried through to a successful conclusion? 

The answer to this question was very clear. 
The navy itself should look out for its men with 
the assistance of the great welfare organizations 
whose untiring efforts had accomplished so much 
good. There was no bureau, no office, no divi- 
sion, in the Navy Department, properly consti- 
tuted to take up this work and to develop it to 
its maximum possibilities. It was clearly fore- 


seen that this should be a real navy affair without 
distinction as to corps or rank and that all men 
of the navy from the admiral to the seaman and 
the firemen, must be interested if the greatest ef- 
fect was to be had. Line officers, doctors, supply 
officers, civil engineers, constructors,—every 
corps, must be vitally interested. There must be 
a compact, efficient organization with its head- 
quarters in the Navy Department and with its 
representative in every fleet and naval district. 

The sixth division of the Bureau of Navigation 
was therefore organized, charged with the de- 
velopment of athletics, social hygiene, entertain- 
ment, music, religion, education, and the fullest 
usefulness of the great welfare organizations; to 
co-operate with civilian authorities in matters 
affecting naval personnel; to organize commun- 
ities to serve the sailor men through existing or- 
ganizations; to reach the homes of the sailors 
and to open the homes of the civilian population 
in those ports visited by the ships of the navy. 
The mission of this division was defined as fol- 
lows: “To aid constituted authority to maintain 
a high morale,” and the following definition of 
morale was taken as its standard :— 

Condition is to the athlete’s body what morale 
is to the mind. Morale is condition; good 
morale is good condition of the inner man; it 
is the state of will in which you can get most 
from the machinery, deliver blows with the great- 
est effect, take blows with the least depression, 
and hold out for the longest time. It is both 
fighting power and staying power, and strentgh 
to resist the mental infections which fear, dis- 
couragement and fatigue bring with them. It is 
the perpetual ability to come back. 


or 


PERILOUS TO UNDERPAY TEACHERS 
; The chief danger po:nt in American life today lies in underpaid and dissatisfied instructors 
In our colleges and schools. It is a perilous situation when the men and women who are form- 
ing the characters of our children, who are to guide the ship of state, are unhappy and dis- 


ccntented people. 


, The teachers are waging a silent battle continually upon which depends the next defnition 
cf what Americanism is. We find in eur schools little groups of dissatisfied people who are cpen 
to argument, mainly because they see no hope for escape from conditions intolerable by rea- 


_ .$on of wages lower than laborers are paid. 


In many cases these are men who have come back from the service to jobs in schools and 


who find. they can not maintain their dignity and respect in what should be the most honored 
and dignified of professions.—General Leonard Wood. 
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BOOK TABLE 


HUXLEY: AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND ESSAYS. By 
Thomas Henry Huxley. Edited by Brander Mat- 
thews. New Yark: The Gregg Publishing Company. 
Price, 67 cents. 

Richard Burton, editor of Living Literature Series, 
in which series this book of Huxley’s appears, well 
and brilliantly says: “The literature that lives has 
nothing to do with time; it may be a farce by Aris- 
tophanes, a speech of Cicero’s, a canto of Dante’s 
song, or a story by Of Henry; it is always a question 
of vitality. On the contrary, a piece of writing that 
lacks this precious, preservative quality dies the day 
it is born. The idea that because a poem, a tale, a 
play, or an essay was written a hundred or a thous- 
and years ago, it must necessarily be dead, is quite 
false.” 

The writings of Thomas Henry Huxley are very 
much alive and there is as vital an interest in his 
personality with  vitalized persons as when 
he was alive. The life of every one of us can be de 
termined by the kind of interest we have. The dif- 
ference between pets and pests is in their interests, 
is what they live upon, so our vitality is determined 
largely by our literary loves. To enjoy Thomas 
' Henry Huxley is a high spot on one’s curve of inter- 
est, and here for a trifle one can possess a pocket edi- 
tion with all that was best of Huxley and his writ- 
ings. 


YOU ARE THE HOPE OF THE WORLD. An Appeal 
to the Girls and Boys of America. By Hermann 
Hagedorn. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
This is a very inspiring message which Hermann 

Hagedorn has given the world; ten chapters each 

with the caption: “Girls and boys of America, you are 

the hope of the world.” It is useless to try to give 
any appreciative review of such an appealing mes- 
sage. It is a book written to give the boys and girls 

of America, twelve, sixteen, eighteen years old, a 

morale for Peace such as the men of America gave 

the soldiers of England, of France, of Italy, of Can- 
ada, of Australia, of Belgium, when they plunged into 

the war with the fresh courage of the reserve of a 

nation that had wearied of seeing the other great 

nations fighting almost to exhaustion. 


SATIRE IN THE VICTORIAN NOVEL. By Frances 
Theresa Russell. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. 332 pp. Price, $2.50. 

The ingenuity of the writers of today challenges 
admiration. This is due in part to the universal joy 
in doing new things, things never attempted before, 
or in doing old things in new ways, in ways never 
thought of by anyone else. 

The whole tendency of the times is as far from that 
of traditional teaching as one can imagine. 


distant past is already -a -curiosity. - 
ture alive to the student is the demand of the day. 

Dr. 
spirit and method at their height. One may have 
studied the Victorian novel in every textbook pub- 
lished without getting the faintest glimmer of the re- 
markable illumination in this book of Frances 
Theresa Russell. 


Entirely aside from the illumination of- Victorian 


writers the book is well’ worth reading for: its inter- 
pretation of satire. 


~Who- 
ever teaches English as it was taught even in the 
Make. litera-. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SCHOOL MUSIC TEACH- 
ING. By Karl Wilson Gehrkens, Oberlin College. 


Boston: C. C. Birchard & Co. waa 
Professor Gehrkens has a frank talk about public 
school music teaching, giving some general informa- 
tion concerning certain matters pertaining to music 
teaching in the public schools which both super- 


’ visors of music and school superintendents need to 


Frances Theresa Russell has caught the new — 


-have” 


acquire in order to clear the air. There is unfor- 

tunately ; a holier-than-thou attitude which we fear 

will limit* the’ influence Of "his Suggestion, but it is 
always wholesome for any class of people to be 
called upon to see themselves as others see them. 

WORD STUDY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. By Norma 
Lippincott Swan. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

Word Study has been a brilliant sideshow in edu- 
cation for half a century, but it has never been able 
to get in action on the educational highway. We 
have never seen why it could not get in line with 
everyday educators. Here is a new attempt, a bril- 
liant attempt to make Word Study a distinct high 
school study. It has every charm that has ever been 
connected with Word Study and some new and de- 
lightful features. If this book cannot get a hearing 
with high school administrators there will be little 
hope of making words a recognized study in high 
schools. 

THE VOICES, A NOVEL FOR THE PRESIDENTIAL 
CAMPAIGN 1920. By Mrs. I. Lowenberg. 1111 
Hearst Building, San Francisco: Herr Wagner Pub- 
lishing Company. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

“The Voices” is likely to be a real factor in the 
Presidential campatgn of this year. It has the setting 
for a “fool’s errand” effect with the labor question the 
issue. It has as its heroine, Joan Lynn, born in the 
San Bruno district, San Francisco, educated at the 
University of California. 

The story is intended to reveal the fascination 
of labor unionism, the perplexities of honest enthusi- 
asts and an ideal theory. It is an interesting story. 
It will have, as it deserves, a wide reading; it may 
have a positive campaign influence if it secures ade- 
quate reading. It is a good novel anyway, but such 
a message should have a successful mission. 
PROBLEMS IN BOTANY. 

University of Kansas, 

Ginn & Co. Cloth. 

cents. 

- In nothing has school work progressed faster than 
in the study of plant life. What behavioristic psy- 
chology is to the old-time guess-work psychology be- 
havioristic botany is to the flower-analysis botany of 
other days, and this latest book on “How Plants Be- 
is progress in “the key of G.” We rejoice in 
having lived to see the day when the problems of 
live plants are: considered rather than merely the 
study of dissected flowers.. If we had named the book 
we would have called it “Vitalized Botany.” 

Hi AVE Healthy, Strong, 

Beautiful Eyes mary years before it was 

‘offered as a Domestic Bye 


Mogisine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our. Physicians 

Guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Byes 
eed Care. Try it in your. Eyes and in Baby's 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine ot 


By W. L. Ejikenberry, 
Boston, New York, Chicago: 
Illustrated. (157 pp. Price, 72 


Oculists and Physicians 
used Murine Eye Remedy 


_. your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested 


write for Book of the Bye Free. MURINE BYR 
REMEDY COMPANY. I 
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Educational Economy | 


Making a complete organic unit of the — 
principles of school administration is 
economical educational practice. - 


| is a book on school management 

written with a vision of making the 
schools agencies for social betterment 
rather than merely vendors of didactic || 
principles. ‘The central theme is the 
school as a part of the community and 
the individual child— his health, his 
-behavior, his character, the quality of 
“his future citizenship,—as the dominant 
A remarkably 
economical book, both as to principle 


interest of the school. 


and as to practice. 


BosTon 
ATLANTA 


New York 
DALLAS 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
San FRANCcIScO 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This départment is open to contribu- 


tions from anyone connected 


schools or schoo] events in any part 
ef the country. Items of more than 
lecal interest relating to any phase 


.@f school] work or schoo] adminis- 


tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
on. 


Meetings to be Held 


JULY. 


4-10: National Education Associa- . 


‘tion. Salt Lake City, Utah. Secre- 
tary, J. W. Crabtree, 1400 Massa- 
Avenue, 


IDAHO. 
‘BOISE. Teachers in the public 


‘schools will receive an average bonus 


of $200 for the present year, this to 


‘be‘paid in monthly installments until 


the end of the school year. 
‘KOOTENAI.. An increase of $15 


per month has been given to all teach- 


ers and a bonus of $10 a month to 
those. who.remain. next year. 


LEWISTON. Teachers’ salaries 
will be increased according to vote of 


“the school board. . An additional two- 
‘mill tax will be levied and this will 


produce $16,000 to be applied on the 


‘salary'increases. 
SALMON. The school’ board has 


raised salaries: the grade teachers 


from $95 to $115, the high school : 


teachers from $105 to $125 per month, 


‘gain, 26.9 per ‘cent. 


Washington, 


and the superintendent from $1,500 to 
$2,100 per year. 

ST. MARIES. A _ bonus of $200 
for the current year has been granted 
to public school teachers. 


ILLINOIS. 


MOLINE. Population 


30,709 ; 


MURPHYSBORO. Population 
10,441; increase 39.1 per cent. 


IOWA. 
CEDAR RAPIDS. Voters have ap- 


proved by an overwhelming majority 


a bond issue of $1,500,000 and a re- 
constructed school system. The new 
plan includes the erection. of a num- 
ber of new buildings, four junior 
high schools, two grade schools and 
improvements to other buildings. 

ELDORA. Superintendent Will A. 
Pye thas been re-elected for the en- 
suing year at a salary of $3,500. 

ELLIOTT. The school board has 
re-elected Superintendent Ernest P. 
Simmons at a salary of- $2,700—an in- 
crease of $700 over the figure for last 
year. ; 

FOREST CITY. An increase of 
$15 a month to high school teachers 
and one of $10 a month -to grade 
teachers for the last semester’s work 
has been granted. 

HAMBURG. A bonus of $10 a 
month has been given to teachers. 

IOWA CITY. Board of education 
has voted $75.a year each to teachers 
in the’ schools. 


LORIMOR. Superintendent Burrus 


-E. Beard has been re-elected to the 


superintendency at a salary of $2,275, 


Physicians Know 


that it is both refreshing and invigora- 
ting to sip a glass of cool water contain- 
ing a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


A pleasant, efficacious tonic for the brain, the 
nerve cells and the digestive system. Non- 
alcoholic, it invigorates without undue stimula-_ 
tion—readily assimilated and quickly beneficial 
in all ordinary conditions. 


Sold by Druggists @ 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


an increase of $475 over the present 
figure. 


SIOUX CITY. For the school year 
1920-1921 teachers are to be divided 
into two, classes for determination of 
salaries. In Class A are teachers hav- 
ing had two years of successful teach- 
ing experience in rural or grade 
schools and who are graduates of 
state normal schools, of a two-year 
course above the regularly evaluated 
four-year high school course. In Class 
B are teachers who have had two 
years of successful teaching exper- 
ience in graded schools or high 
schools and are graduates of a 
regular four-year course of an ap- 
proved college and have _ been 
granted a Bachelor’s degree accepted 
by the North Central Association of 
Colleges. 

Salaries in Class A range from 
$1,320 to $1,800, according to 
period of service. In Class B they 
range from $1,500 to $2,100, according 
to length of service. 

Teachers having completed their 
sixth year of service at the above- 
named maximum salaries may re- 
ceive an additional hundred dollars 
increase of salary for each _ three 
majors of summer school work equal 
in value to a major of work completed 
in the summer .quarter of Chicago 
University, such-majors to be taken 
after the above maximum salaries 
have been reached and to be approved 
and taken in colleges acceptable to 
the teachers’ committee of the board 


_of education. Not more than three 


such annual promotions will be al- 
lowed. 


Only such majors will be allowed 
as would seem to have a direct bear- 
ing upon the teacher’s work in the 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN 


SPRINGFIELD 


‘Is: More. Than Skin Deep in 


Holden Book Covers 


It is not just surface excellence—it goes clear through 


nd as long as it lasts its tough, 
wear-resisting fiber protects the book 


PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


~ 


school in which she is employed and 
they must be taken in residence. 

The board reserves the right to pay 
special salaries, not scheduled, to 
teachers who have proven themselves 
of special merit, constructive attitude 
and especially valuable factors in 
character, influence and in affecting 
the general welfare of the school. 

STORY CITY. Superintendent 
Frank E. Green has been re-elected to 


his position as head of the Story City 


schools at a salary increase of $500 
per year. : 

WATERLOO. Population 36,230; 
increase 35.7 per cent. 


KENTUCKY . 
BEREA. Professor William James 


Hutchins of Oberlin College is io 
succeed William Goodell Frost as 
president of Berea College. The 


Berea institution is in a class by itself 
and its creator and preserver, Presi- 
dent Frost, is in a class by himself. 


LOUISIANA. 


NEW ORLEANS. Probably the 
largest pageant ever presented by 
school children was held in New Or- 
leans April 7 and &, directed by Ben 
T. Hanley. Five thousand children of 
the public high and elementary schools 
with an added twelve hundred in the 
chorus portrayed the romantic history 
of New Orleans from its beginning in 
1718 to the present day. 

The chorus of twelve hundred ele- 
mentary school children under the di- 
rection of Mary M. Conway was a 
special feature. 

The Congo Square scene was es- 
pecially attractive. The Creole songs 
sung by the children in this scene in 
the original Creole patois were those 
which Gottschalk used as themes for 
his most successful piano composi- 
tions, “La Bamboula,” “Bananier” and 
“La Savane.” One (“Ou Som 
Souroucou”) is sung in the old negro 
story “Bouqui et Lapin,” the Louis- 
iana version of “B’rer Rabbit.” 

The two negro “Spirituals” were 
representative of this type of folk 
song. 

The “New Orleans Song” was writ- 
ten especially for the New Orleans 
Pageant by Miss Eddie Bently, princi- 
pal of the Walter C. Flower School, 
and set to music by Henry Wehrmann. 

The incidental music for the pageant 


was played by the New Orleans Sym- 
phony Orchestra, E. E. Schuyten, di- 
rector. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. At the annual meeting of 
the teaching alumni of the College of 
Liberal Arts of Boston University, 
held April 11, at the College of Liberal 
Arts building, the following resolution 
was passed by one hundred and fifty 
graduate teachers, declaring their 
faith in the teaching profession. The 
resolution follows :— 

“The Teaching Alumni of* the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts of Boston Univer- 
sity appreciate the immediate need of 
appraising anew our opportunities as 
teachers and of affirming again allegi- 
ance to our profession. 

“As teachers, we know we have in 
fullest measure the opportunity to 
mould youth, whatever their parent- 
age or creed, into the citizens who not 
only obey instinctively the laws of the 
nation and of the state, but who also 
reveal by word and act that deeper 
patriotism needed for the speedy 
restoration of industrial harmony 
within our own borders and of ami- 
cable relations with other peoples. Our 
opportunity in this constructive educa- 
tional work is limited only by its well 
nigh immeasurable need. 

“As teachers, we realize we are en- 
gaged daily in work which permits us 
to provide youth with specific oppor- 
tunities for the acquisition of needed 
information; for the formation of 
useful habits, for the attainment of 
personal influence, for the conscious- 
ness of ethical progress. Few workers 
have such potential power for good as 
teachers. 

“As teachers, we cannot overlook the 
fact that we are engaged in work 
which in itself provides enviable op- 
portunities for personal development, 
educational, social, cultural and ethical. 
Knowledge and_- truth in all their full- 
ness are opened before us. Few, very 
few, of those who toil have such an 
opportunity continuously available for 
work which merely by the doing opens 
the gates of knowledge and truth, 
points the way, clears the path, 
illumines the vista, inspires the pilgrim 
to travel ever onward, and reveals the 
unfailing supply of peace and power 
that are the reward of all who devote 
their lives to teaching. 

“As teachers. we believe that the 


schools offer an untilled field for cer- 
tain constructive educational work 
which can best be done through co- 
operation of those who have discov- 
ered the specific needs of the youth 
who come daily for instruction. We 
believe that the time is not far distant 
when experienced teachers will be 
given, or will request effectively a 
voice in the policy of administering 
the schools, especially in matters per- 
taining to the social welfare of in- 
dividuals or small groups. In such 
work it will be a privilege to share. 
“As teachers, we feel, furthermore, 
that in the immediate future the real 
needs of teachers will be minutely con- 
sidered. Indeed today there is definite 
evidence of increasing recognition by 
the public of the material work of 
teachers, of the immediate need of 
sharper differentiation of duties, of 
the fundamental civic value of teach- 
ers, and of the pressing necessity of 
providing the working environment, 


“personal as well as material, that will 


enable the teacher to secure the best 
results. We firmly believe that weare 
members of a profession that is bound 
to receive growing approval and co- 
operation from all classes during the 
forthcoming years of economic and 
social adjustment through which the 
nation must pass. 

“Therefore, we, the Teaching 
Alumni of the College of Liberal Arts 
of Boston University, will not forget 
in these days of unrest that we are 
members of a profession overflowing 
with opportunity to render enduring 
service, a profession in which we have 
unwavering faith and to which we 
pledge anew our unshaken allegiance.” 


HOLYOKE. William R. Peck, 
head of the history department of the 
Holyoke High School, has been 
elected superintendent of the public 
schools. 

Mr. Peck was born in Holyoke in 
1895 and was graduated from Holy 
Cross in 1916. He was instructor in 
Boston College and later was con- 
nected with the federal reserve bank 
in Boston. He received his appoint- 
ment to the high school abont four 
vears. ago and was made head of the 
historv department this year. He 
served in the war as an ensign. 

‘Russell C. Brown of the chem- 
istry department has been elected 
head of the history department to 
succeed Mr. Peck. 
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The Best 
Resolution 


Any Teacher 
Can 


ESOLVE now to end the danger of per- 
manent or temporary loss of income through 
Sickness, Accident or Quarantine, which 

faces every unprotected teacher. 
Every year one out of every six teachers is de- 
prived of all or part of her income from these 


causes. Loss of salary, even for a time, means serious inroads on the savings account, and often real distress. 
Start the new year right by joining the thousands of other teachers who are positively protected by the 


T. C. U., at a cost of less than five cents a day. 


OPINIONS OF WELL KNOWN EDUCATORS a 


F. A. OWEN, Publisher of Normal Instructor-Primary = which you win whether you win or lose. If you do 
not meet the catastrophe you are in luck, and if you 
The plan of the company is ideal. Its policies qo you are in luck. ‘Heads or tails’ you win.” 

assure Teachers a fixed income in the event of Sick- 


ness, Quarantine or Accident. I recommend it to all ""#P, M. HUNTER, Superintendent of Schools, Oak- 
teachers.” 


, Assistan u ucation, = right. ey are an old line company and backed by 
i U. S. Bureau of Education, says: some of the squarest and best business men in Lin- 
Holding, as I do, a position that requires travel, coln. I know personally the officers and management 


I consider protection in case of accident a necessity. of the company. Y 
é y. You can rely upon them absolutely. 
I selected the T. C. U. because it gave me the bene- [| have a policy, myself, with them. I have ms Se 


fits of both accident and sickness for a sum that other known them to fail to come squarely up to their 
companies investigated required for accident alone.” obligations.” ’ 


DR. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor of Journal of Education, ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, Editor of Sierra Edu- 
Boston, Mass., says: eational News, San Francisco, says: 

“So far as we know, the best provision for such “One thing impressed me—that was regarding the 
an emergency is the Teachers Casualty Underwriters claim of Elton Fulmer, and the manner in which the 
of Lincoln, Neb. When a teacher is well and has an _ case was handled, the claim being paid* so promptly. 
income, it is comparatively easy to make a sacrifice This is an indication of the business-like way in 
that will provide for catastrophe. It is a case in which you conduct the Underwriters.” ~ ¥. 


How the T. C. U. Will Protect. YOU 


Y OU will be paid $50.00 a month when you are dis- y OU Will be Pald $11.67 a Week when you are 
abled by sickness or accident. (It pays for days quarantined, so that your salary is stopped. This 

—weeks—or months—whether your salary continues insures your income. Regular policy pays for quaran- 

or not: For injury, for twelve months from date of tine after first week; special policy pays for one or 

disability; for sickness that you to the more days of quarantine. 

for six months.) This w elp you to pay your doc- OU May Receive the following instea 

tor and your nurse, and other bills which come with Y indemnity, if you prefer, *_ <r; Med a 

sickness or injuries. No benefits paid unless attended within ten days. 

by physician at least once a week. 


Broken Arm, above elbow........... >$ 85.00 
OU will be paid $25.00 a month for a period of*ill- - Broken Arm, below elbow ........... 50.00 
ness that does not confine yon to the house but-. 100.00 
keeps you from your work and requires medical at- in 75.00 
tention- at Jeast~ once-a-wéek.. This will pay, your . Breken Collar-bone ...... 56.00 . 
board whilé you get well and strong. You will not ~ Dislocated Shoulder, Elbow or Wrist.. , 60.00 
have to overtax your. by returning. to work AnBle ~ 60.00 
before you should. . 35.00 
; Surgeon bills for minor accidents not 
PERATION will be paid in to | 1.67 
other benefits after your policy has bee - 
tained in continuous force for One year. i Pays for — hanes of 
Abscess, Boil, Felon.............. 2.00 First Year Year 
Eye, Ear, Nose or Throat.i..........-. 6.00 Lif 1.000 
Removal of both Tonsils........... 10.00 $100.00 $1,500 
Bronchotomy, Laryngotomy ........... 15.00 Both s 100.00 1,500 . 
ney, Mastoiditis, Te ANUS 5. One hand 500 "50:00 
OSPITAL *BENEFIT—A 20% -increasé in monthly ‘ ‘One foot 50.00 750 
H sick benefits for two months’ en you are con- One eye 333 33.33 500 
fined in an. established hospital. All Benefits Doubled for Travel Accidents 


Wass to Tol West Other 


To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. i . 

As the first step toward making this most important 

resolution, send for our booklet which explains T. C. U. I am interested in knowing about your Pro- 

Protection in detail and shows you what hundreds of tective Benefits. Send me the whole story and 
teachers all over the country think of it. Mail the cou- booklet of testimonials. 

pon today. It places you under no obligation, we 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
441 T. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation.) 
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TEACHERS AGENCIES. ~ 


board. ~This ‘increased 


April 22, 1920 


‘ the salary of 
superintendent to $1,900, high . school 


$1,145, and’ $110, and 
THE FISK: TEACHERS’ AGENC ~ $1,082.50, $1,010 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Portland Ore., 509 Journal Bldg. 


York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. © Chicago, Hl, 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Phuobergh Pa,, 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send fer citcular and registration form free. 
Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


THE EASTERN. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


utation founded on thirty years of successful experience. -. ‘ 
1890 6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Eiward W. Fickett, Prop. 8 Beacon Street, Boston 
* Telephone Hay. 1678. Established 1885. 


PLACE YOU IN GOOD POSITIONS. 
TEACHERS! WE CAN PREGISTER NOW, 


SCHOOL OFFICIALS! ““tuAchers ‘Give Us A TRIAL 
COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY Denver, Colorado 
THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


lacing teachers in. every Section of'the country for the 
Write for our free booklet—“How to Apply.” 
224 South Michigan Avenue, 
CHICAGO 


Cc. M. MeDANIEL, Mer. 
23 years a school superintendent 


LYNN. Hal R. Eaton, head of the 
Bangor, Me., high school, has been 
elected principal of the Lynn English 
High School at a salary of $3,200. 

He is a graduate of Bates College 


CATALOGING 
RULES 
CARDS 


the essential points in 
cataloging your 


and has had charge of high schools at 
Belfast, Me., Attleboro and various 
other New England cities. 


MICHIGAN. 


ALMA. Population 7,542; increase 
173 per cent. 


NEBRASKA. 


ATKINSON. Superintendent E. C. 
Nyrop has been re-elected at $1,800, 
an increase of $450 over his present 
salary. The new schedule of the 
board provides for a salary of $125 
per month for high school teachers 
and $100 per month for grade teach- 
ers. 

CEDAR RAPIDS. Superintendent 
Fred D. Schneider has been re-elected 


400, an increase of 
year’s salary. 


ELM CREEK. A bonus of $200 for 
the teachers for the present year has 
been voluntarily voted by the school 


—_ 


over this 


« 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


for the third*year at a salary of $2,-. “ 


_ WESTFIELD. Population 9,026: 
increase 40.6 per cent. A 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP. 
‘MANAGEMENT, ETC, 
Requifed by the’ Act of. Congress of 

August 24, 1912. 
Of the Journal of Education, 


n, pub- 
lished weekly at Boston, for. Apri! 
1, 1920. 

State of Massachusetts, County of 


Suffolk, ss., before me, a Justice of 
the Peace in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Henry R. French, who having been 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


‘S TATE NORMAL 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca. 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principa!. 


SCHOO!, 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Princips' 


Che Coolest Summer School 
East of the Rockies 


THE UNIVERSITY OF VEFMONT 


' Burlington on Lake Champlain 
A special school for teachers, July 
August 1. 
ples for kin 


to 
Courses in educational princi- 
dergarten, elementary and sec- 
- ondary teachers, superintendents and prin- 


Teacher’s courses ‘in 
Spanish, History, Sciences, ome Eco- 
nomics, Music, Art, Expression, Physical 
Training, Treatment of Backward Children, 
and other subjects. 

For information address 


J. F. MESSENGER, Director 


English, * French, 


SCHOOL LIBRARY 


New edition 
sessions. 


Rules $3.50 Guides 85 cents 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It airs 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in. expression whether 
as a creative thinker or an interpreter. A beautiful new building. Summer 
Catalogue and full information on application to ; 
. HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS 


Case 50 cents 


Library Department 


DEMOCRAT 
| MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Have you our new School 
Library Special Catalog ? 


Mr. Superintendent: 


years. The solution 
working plan of.s 
sults. 

The ARLO PLAN yet 


ever, even with untrainéd teachers. 


supervisors testify that 
further proof is needed. . 


for 4th grades, 

45 Cente.) 

THE ARLO 


The Arlo Plan _ 


The supply of .expert teachers will 
‘oft your problem 
tudy that enables-untrajined teachers. to get re- 


help make your:'’schools 


understand what he reads, and to express the ideas 
clear speech, and the rest will not be difficult.. So many teachers ar* 
the ARLO PLAN will do this that little 


“PUBLISHING COMPA 
EWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. | 


your needs. for ‘many 
in a simple, . almost, ’self- 


more useful than 
pupil to read, to 
thus gained, in 


Once teach the 


CLEMATIS 
for 3rd er 4th grades 
Cents 


NY 


= _ 

| 
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duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Business Man- 
ager of the Journal of Education, 
and that the following is to the best 
of his knowledge and belief a true 
statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 443, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, to wit :— 

1. That the names and addresses 
of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor and business managers are:— 
Publisher, New England Publishing 

Company, 

6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Editor, A. E. Winship, 
74 Perkins St., Somerville, Mass. 
Business Manager, Henry R. French, 
18 Park St., West Lynn, Mass. 

2. That the owners are :— 
A. E. Winship, 

74 Perkins St., Somerville, 
Loella R. Winship, 
74 Perkins St., Somerville, 
Alonzo Meserve, 
87 Linden St., Allston, 
William F. Jarvis, 

326 Lexington St., Waltham, 

Alvin F. Pease, 
3 Kneeland St., Malden, 
George Jarvis, 
35 Pleasant St., Waltham, 
Henry R. French, 
18 Park St., West Lynn, 
Estate of B. V. French, 
18 Park St., West Lynn, Mass. 

3. That the known bondholders, 
mortgagees, and other security hold- 
ers owning or holding 1 per cent. or 
more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities, are :— 
Henry R. French, 

18 Park St., West Lynn, Mass. 
A. P. Green, 

26 Everett Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 
William F. Jarvis, 

326 Lexington St., Waltham, Mass. 

That the two paragraphs next 
above, giving the names of the own- 
ers, stockholders, and_ security hold- 
ers, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the com- 
pany, but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon, the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustees 
acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affiant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation has any interest, 
direct or indirect, in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 


HENRY R. FRENCH, 
Business. Manager. 


Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass, 
Mass. 


Mass. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me| 


this Ist day of April, 1920. 
CHARLES H. LUTTON, 
Justice of the Peace. 


Mv commission expires November 
&, 1923. 


Go to Europe at Our Expense 
A few tours to organizers of small parties. 
Write today for plan and programs. 
TNIVERSITY TOURS, 
Box Y 426, Wilmington, Delaware 


TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 


| candidates for September under $15(0 are indeed scarce. O 
- Over that amount 
AVA LABLE we can recommend excellent women for department and special work, 


and at a considerably — figure men for larger places. When a normal schcol in 


the East applied to us last week for a w i iti 
oman to fill an important position at 
& CANDIDATES fully capable of doing the required 


work. eachers available f6r ex- 
ceptional places whenever the opportunity comes, find it worth while to continue registration 


with us from year to year, and often rea 
p unusual reward when least ex- q 
pected. Weare glad to add to our lists both vacancies snd candidates for SEPTEMBER. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


ACHERS WANTED women $1,000 to $2,200; GRADB 


TEACHERS—Either Normal School or College Graduates $100 to $180 per 


month. We represent th i i 


ADDRESS: THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. Also—New York, Denver, Spokane, 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS—Salaries 
for men from $1,500 to $2,800: for 


70 Fifth Avenues 
New York 


tht Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mgr 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGE introduces to Coll 
and FOREIGN G NCY Schools and Seles, 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors aa 


Governesses, for every department of instruction: 
recommends good 
to parents. Call on or address 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
none for registration. If you need 


Agency 


where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and has filled hun- 
dreds of high grade positions (up to 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 


C. A. SCOTT & CO. Propriet 
442 Tremont Building, —— 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


AGENCY 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 


366 FIFTH AVENUE Superior people. We 
Between 34th and 85th Streets Tegister only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 


CHARLES W. MULFORD. Prog. _ free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 


81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. 


WINSHIP | 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


Long Distance Telephone 
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DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


Editor, ‘Journal of E ducation”’ 


A: E- WINSHIP 


Founded = “4 B. 
=~ Summer School of Valparaiso Uni- 


versity will open June 1, 1920, and will This timely, inspiring book will make a 
continue twelve weeks. An exceptional 


opportunity is offered the teacher or pros- eachers. | 
vacation with study at a most reasonable ex- , have arisen in the profession of teaching; it 
pense. During the summer session there will points the way to success. 
be beginning, intermediate and advanced 
courses offered in the following departments: Dr. Winship has been prominent in the 
Preparatory, High School, Arts and educational world for a third of a century 
Sciences, Education, Home Economics, and every teacher knows that whatever he 
seis Fine Ps. Public F sma rig says has great interest for every person con- 
ommerce, Engineering emistry, — d with education. 
and Pharmacy, Physical Education. ete — 
The expenses are the lowest. Tuition $20.00 for the 
term of twelve weeks; board $48.00 for the term, and Price, $1.25 
rooms $10.00 to $15.00 for the term. - , 


Bulletin giving information concerning 
courses, etc., be mailed free. Address 


HENRY KINSEY BROWN, President 
\ Valparaiso, Indiana 


| FORBES & COMPANY, Publishers, Chicago 


— 


What the Student 


Who learns the skilled use of the 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 


A comprenensive knowledge of typing. 

A special knowledge of the Self-Starter—the exclusive 
Remington feature which will add 15 to 25 per cent. to his letter 
typing speed. 

A special training on the speediest of all typewriters—the 
world’s record for actual gross speed in typing was made on a 
Remington. 


A skilled knowledge of the machine that stands first in its 
contribution to the growth of the world’s business. Remington 
operators are always in demand. 


These are sufficient reasons why every 
school should teach and every student should 
learn - skilled use of the Remington. 


Reminaton Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) < 
374 Broadway New York . 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 
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